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Buried Treasure in the 
Psalms 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


| READING the sermons of St. 
Augustine you cannot fail to notice his 
constant recourse to the Psalms. Per- 
haps he makes a verse of one of the 
Psalms the text of his discourse: perhaps 
he uses a few lines of a Psalm for its ac- 
commodated sense or by way of devout, 
poetic illustration of a theological doc- 
trine. This is true of so many of the 
Fathers—in fact, of most of the early 
Christian preachers. The Psalter was 
not only their prayer-book but their 
sermon-book as well. Now, I feel 
sure that, if Augustine were to come 
back to this sorry planet some Sunday 
morning, he would betake himself to 
the nearest parish church to listen to a 
sermon. And he would, I feel sure, be 
rather surprised by the almost complete 
absence of quotations from the Psalms. 
Whose fault is it? Maybe no one is 
at fault. We are simply living in an 
entirely different world. We read our 
Breviary in Latin, and most of us do 
not know Latin well enough to be 
able to quote it freely; even if we 
could remember quotations when writ- 
ing a sermon, we would have to trans- 
late them into felicitous English. I 


have heard scholarly priests asserting 
that the seminarian can and of right 
ought to master Latin in the seminary. 
But the fact is that most priests are 
not Latin experts; let us meet the 
factual situation. Personally, I think 
the difficulty lies in the fact that we 
speak English, which is a. Teutonic 
language, and we are accustomed to 
thinking and expressing ourselves in 
Germanic patterns. To speak Latin 
you have to think Latin. But, aside 
from all that, the point is that the 
Psalms are an untapped source of ser- 
mon material. In fact, I have heard 
numerous priests express the regret 
that we do not read the Office in English, 
thus opening up a ready store of in- 
comparable sermon quotations and illus- 
trations. 

There is, however, consolation in the 
recent publication of several transla- 
tions of the Psalms in English. Es- 
pecially to be commended is a low- 
priced, vest-pocket-sized book called 
““My Daily Psalm-Book’’! The Psalms 


1 Rev. Joseph B. Frey, “My Daily Psalm- 
Book” (Confraternity of the Precious Blood, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1947). 
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are arranged according to the order in 
which they are found in the Breviary. 
There is a chaste elegance to the English 
of the translation and pictorial illus- 
trations that do convey the feeling of 
this sacred poetry. Certainly an as- 
piring preacher would do well to thumb 
its pages over and over in order to make 
the Psalms his own, deep in his heart 
and ready to his lips. Father Frey’s 
translation follows the new Latin ver- 
sion. 


PSALMS FURNISH RIGHT 
CONCEPT OF RELIGION 


To begin with, these inspired writings 
establish the right concept of religion. 
In these days when religion is adul- 
terated into sheer emotion, personal 
opinion or any other form of selfishness, 
we can look into the Psalms and find 
God’s idea: that the Divine Law is 
objective, that it exists no matter how 
we feel or think about it. To that Law 
even the nations of the earth must con- 
form. ‘“‘The Lord brings to naught the 
counsel of the nations; He thwarts the 
designs of the peoples. The plan of the 
Lord remains forever: the designs of 
His heart from age to age.” In Paris in 
early October, the United Nations 
deleted a reference to God in a proposed 
schedule of human rights. But read 
the verse that we say at Compline on 
Monday: “Let the assembly of the 
nations gather about Thee, and sit 
Thou above them on high. The Lord is 
judge over the nations. ...” 

We might almost think that the 
inspired writer had Gottwald and other 
Soviets in mind when he wrote: “‘ Every- 
one strikes out against his intimate 
friends, he violates his pact. Smoother 
than butter is his face, but war is in his 
heart. His words are softer than oil, 
but they are drawn swords.” Not 
only to Soviet rulers, but to some of our 
politicians as well, the following might 
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be addressed: “Do you really admin- 
ister justice, you mighty ones? Do 
you judge rightly, you men? Rather 
do you plan evil in your heart, and your 
hands deal out injustice in the land.” 
The Law of God is a wise law. The 
obedient man will be happy in the 
deepest part of his soul. ‘‘Thy decrees 
are my heritage forever, because they 
are the joy of my heart.” The man 
who refuses to listen to the voice of sin 
is a happy man. He will not sit in the 
assembly of the insolent, “‘ but his delight 
is in the law of the Lord, and he medi- 
tates on His law day and night.” 
Even though princes sit together and 
plot against him, yet the obedient man 
will meditate on the statutes of God. 
His only fear is to fall into the ways of 
error. He will stand up to kings and 
proclaim the Law of God without fear. 
“Turn away my eyes from beholding 
vanity; through Thy way give me 
life.... I will also speak of Thy 
decrees before kings and will not be 
ashamed.” He need not fear because 


the Lord will be a refuge and fortress to 


the obedient man. “You shall fear 
neither the terror of night, nor the 
arrow that flies by day, nor the pesti- 
lence that creeps in darkness, nor the 
plague that lays waste at noonday.”’ 
Surely there is need of sermons on the 
binding force of divine law as expressed 
in the Commandments. The message 
of the current novel, ““The Heart of 
the Matter,” is just that: the Law of 
God must be obeyed, and any man like 
Scobie who attempts to break it even for 
humitarian reasons will put himself into 
hell. 


DIGNITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
HUMAN SOUL 


If we wish to preach on the dignity 
of man, we shall find that the value of 
each individual soul is a basic assump- 
tion of the Psalmist. It is important 
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that every man obey the Law, precisely 
because every man is_ important. 
“What is man that Thou art mindful of 
him? Or the son of man, that Thou 
dost take care of him?” The writer 
answers his own question and assesses 
man’s value at a very high price: ‘‘Thou 
hast made him a little less than the 
angels, with glory and honor Thou hast 
crowned him; Thou hast given him 
power over the works of Thy hands, 
Thou hast put all things under his 
feet ... sheep and oxen ... the beasts 
of the field. The birds of the air and 
the fish of the sea: whatever moves 
along the paths of the seas.” This 
important creature can enter the gates 
of the Lord’s temple and even go into 
His very presence with joy and with 
glad hymns. For “He made us and 
we are His.” 

Because he has such a great value in 
the Lord’s sight, the Lord will be 
tenderly solicitous for him. The human 
creature is a person made in God’s 
own image: he is not just a number or a 
part of a mass. In fact, so great is the 
paternal care of God that man can 
trust Him to grant the bread of daily 
needs. Without His help and love, all 
human activity is waste effort. “Unless 
the Lord builds the house, they labor 
in vain who build it. Unless the Lord 
protects the city, the guard keeps watch 
in vain.””’ What a sharp caution against 
hurry and worry we find in Tuesday’s 
Vespers: “‘In vain do you rise early and 
sit up late, you who eat hard-earned 
bread: for even in the hours of sleep 
He generously provides for His loved 
ones.” What an antidote for notions 
such as the skepticism and the atheism 
of the professors, who see no evidence of 
purpose in the universe! 


OUR COMFORT IN TIME 
OF AFFLICTION 


God in His providence will answer 


calls for help. “Fear and trembling 
come upon me, and horror overwhelms 
me. And I say: ‘O that I had wings 
like a dove, I would fly away and be at 
rest; behold, I would go far away, I 
would live in the wilderness.”” But 
the Lord is close to the broken-hearted 
and saves those of contrite spirit: 
“Many are the trials of the just man; 
but the Lord delivers him from all.” 
“Thou hast laid hardships upon Thy 
people, Thou hast made us to drink of 
a heady wine,” but yet the Lord will 
gladden us for the days He has afflicted 
us and for the years of our misfortune. 
In the Psalms that deal with human 
suffering, the aching heart, wounded 
hopes and shattered dreams, there is 
sublime poetry. Not the saccharine 
delicacies and the baby-blue draperies 
that we find in some devotional maga- 
zines, but poetry as hard and true and 
pathetic as human life itself. They 
are masculine poetry, born of a people 
that had known terrible pain. 

Trust in God’s tender providence 
makes men strong. Pick up one of 
those periodicals that cater to the super- 
adulta; read the sickly drivel about the 
power of prayer, “that magic power that 
unlooses hidden energies in the mind 
and gives a glow to your personality.” 
Then by way of contrast read the strong 
words of the Psalms. To King David, 
courage in the face of danger was the 
gift of God, not some kind of radioactive 
transformation emanating from the 
depths of self: “For through Thee I 
can charge against armed forces, and 
with the help of my God I can scale a 
fortress wall.”” The courage that comes 
from God is a_ fighting courage: 
“Blessed by the Lord, my Rock, who 
trains my hands for battle, my fingers 
for war....” We have all used the 
Psalm of Monday at Terce in our ser- 
mons: “‘The Lord is my light and my 
salvation; whom shall I fear?... 
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Though an army should encamp against 
me, my heart shall not fear.” It isa 
forceful expression of a firm confidence 
in God. But seldom do we use Psalm 
xxxix, which is equally powerful. “I 
placed firm confidence in the Lord, and 
He bent down to me, and heard my cry. 
He drew me out of the pit of destruction, 


out of the filthy mire; and He set my. 


feet upon a rock, and strengthened my 
steps. He put into my mouth a new 
song, a song of praise to our God.” 
Augustine expanded this idea of a new 
song in his sermons to the people: 
“O sons of peace, sons of the one 
Catholic Church, walk in your way and 
sing as you walk....° Let no one sing 
old songs, but sing the songs of love of 
your country; let none sing the old. 
For the way is new, the traveller new, 
and the song new.” 

The man of faith faces death bravely. 
It holds no terror for him. “Thou 
hast turned my mourning into dancing, 
Thou hast removed my garment of 
sorrow, and clad me with gladness.” 
When he is on his sick-bed, he may ask of 
God: “What profit will there be in my 
blood, in my descent into the grave?” 
Yet, he will never waver in his con- 
fidence in the Lord, knowing that 
“weeping comes in the evening, but 
gladness in the morning.” Father 
Frey’s rendering of Psalm cxxxvi has a 
simple, moving pathos about it. This 
is perhaps the most beautiful of all the 
Psalms—the cry of the Jewish people in 
the days of their exile, the cry of the 
Christian people in our days of exile on 
earth. Father Frey entitles the Psalm, 
“*Homesick for Heaven.” His first four 
verses run: 


“By the rivers of Babylon, there we 
sat and wept, when we remembered 
Sion. 

“On the willows of that land we hung 
our harps. 

“For there our captors asked songs of 
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us, and our tormentors mirth: ‘Sing us 
some of the songs of Sion!’ 

“‘How could we sing a song of the Lord 
in a foreign land?” 


BREVITY AND UNCERTAINTY 
OF MAN’S DAYS 


Like the passing beauty of a flower, 
so is the transiency of human life. 
“‘Behold Thou hast made my days but a 
short span, and my life is as nothing 
before Thee: every man is but a breath. 
Man passes away like a mere shadow, 
fruitless is all his worrying; he hoards 
and knows not who shall enjoy these 
things.” This Psalm. xxxviii has ma- 
terial enough for several sermons on the 
vanity of affection for things of the 
world. “Hear my prayer, O Lord, 
listen to my cry, be not indifferent to 
my tears. For I am Thy guest, a 
pilgrim like all my fathers.” Psalm 
cii also contains some promising sermon 
seeds. “‘Man’s days are as_ grass; 
like the flower of the field so does he 
flourish. Scarcely does the wind pass 
over it and it is gone.... But the 
goodness of the Lord is forever and ever 
toward those who fear Him.” 

If the man who puts his trust in the 
material world is bound to be dis- 
appointed, so also is the man who puts 
his trust in other men. I believe it was 
Maritain who said that we should not 
expect to find virtue in men, so that 
when we do meet with it, it will come 
as a surprise. If we look for it, on the 
other hand, expecting to find it, we 
shall suffer the pain of disillusion. The 
Psalmist knew well the fickleness of 
human nature, “its traitorous trueness 
and its loyal deceit.” We have a 
picture of all the Judases that ever 
lived in the verse: ‘‘Even my friend, in 
whom I trusted, who ate my bread, 
lifted his heel against me.” Or, con- 
sider the same theme in Psalm liv: “If 
an enemy had insulted me, truly I 
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could have borne it; if he who hates me, 
had risen against me, I could have 
hidden myself from him. But it was 
thou, my comrade, my intimate friend, 
with whom I had sweet companionship, 
in the house of God we walked with the 
festive throng.” 

As we read the newspapers these 
days, we are tempted to say with the 
Psalmist: “‘Help, O Lord, for faithful 
men are no more, faithfulness has died 
out among men. Everyone tells lies 
to his neighbor, they speak with flatter- 
ing lips and an insincere heart.’”’ Then 
at times we are the victims of nasty, 
calumniating tongues. David’s prayer 
can be ours: “‘O Lord, deliver me from 
lying lips, from the deceitful tongue. 
What shall the deceitful tongue give 
to Thee, O Lord, or what shall it add to 
Thee?” We might almost imagine that 
David had Vishinsky or Gromyko in 
mind when he said: ““Too long have I 
dwelt with them who hate peace. 
When I speak of peace, they want 
war.” In Psalm li we have a very 
apt text for a sermon on sins of the 
tongue: ‘‘ You are forever plotting ruin, 
your tongue is like a sharp razor, you 
mischief-maker.”” How very modern a 
thought, expressing a fact as real to-day 
as in the days of the Temple! The two- 
faced knave who misquotes your con- 
versation and violates your confidence 
was well known to King David. “And 
if one of them comes to visit me, he 
does not speak sincerely: his heart 
stores up malice, he goes out and then 
talks.” 

There are many other striking illus- 
trations to be found throughout the 
Psalms, word-pictures that would be 
very helpful in conveying a message. 
Take, for instance, Psalm cxxiii. There 
we have a simple but picturesque figure 
of the Redemption. ‘Our soul has 
been snatched like a bird from the 
snare of the fowler. The snare is 


broken and we are free.” The desire 
of religious persons for the Beatific 
Vision is aptly described in Psalm xli: 
“As the deer longs for the streams of 
water, so does my soul long for Thee, 
O God. My soul thirsts for God, for 
the living God: when shall I come and 
see the face of God? My tears have 
become my food day and night, while 
they say to me daily: ‘Where is thy 
God?’ ” 


DRAMATIC POWER 
OF THE PSALMS 


There is a sense of dramatic power in 
the lines of the Psalms, a poetic gift 
for suggesting tragedy in a few words. 
“He lurks in secret places like a lion in 
his lair; he lies in ambush to catch 
the poor: he sees the poor and drags him 
into his net. He crouches, he crawls on 
the ground and the helpless fall before 
his violence.” In a few strokes he 
sets the mood of dark tragedy. From 
a tone of dark sadness, the Psalmist 
can turn to one of quiet, idy!"ic peace- 
fulness. “‘The Lord is my shepherd: 
I want for nothing; He makes me rest in 
green pastures. He leads me to waters 
where I may rest; He revives my spirit. 
He guides me along the right paths for 
His name’s sake. Even though I walk 
in a dark valley, I will fear no evil for 
Thou art with me.” 

These instances are sufficient to show 
the almost infinite resources of the 
Psalms. It is time that we returned to 
them as a source of sermon material. 
There is in Catholic circles a revival of 
interest in Patristic times. Let us hope 
there will be a revival of interest in 
those verses that figure so largely in 
Patristic writing. For the Psalms are 
not only solid Christian spirituality, 
they are also a source of poetic color, 
warmth and power. The sermon of 
1948 can well afford to borrow from the 
Spiritual Canticle of Christianity. 
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St. Paul of the Cross: 


Outstanding Example of the Reparative Character of the 
Night of the Spirit 


By REGINALD GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, O.P. 
Translated by WILLIAM J. HOGAN, C.P. 


t« READING of the works of 
St. John of the Cross leads one to con- 
sider the night of the spirit as, above all 
else, a passive, personal purification 
which disposes the soul for the perfect 
union with God called the transforming 
union. This purification, which, con- 
sidered as passive, is a mystical state 
and implies infused contemplation, thus 
appears necessary to take away the 
defects of the more advanced souls 
who are spoken of in the “Dark Night” 
(II, ii)—in particular, a secret, spiritual 
pride which is sometimes the cause of 
many illusions. It is a kind of pur- 
gatory before death, but a purgatory 
wherein the soul can merit and in which 
its love grows exceedingly. Finally, the 
obscurity and the anguish experienced 
therein yield to the superior light and 
joy of the transforming union, the im- 
mediate prelude to the life of heaven. 
The winter of the night of the spirit 
seems to be followed by a springtide 
and a perpetual summer, after which 
there is no autumn to follow. 

Such is the impression given by the 
reading of the “Dark Night’? and the 
“Living Flame of Love.”! One might 
"1 This article has been translated from the 
recent work of P. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P., “Les Trois Ages de la Vie Intérieure 

rélude de celle du Ciel’ (Les Editions du Cerf, 
aris, Vol. II, pp. 662-670). The article 
appeared originally in Etudes Carmélitaines for 
October, 1938, which number was dedicated to 
the study of the “mystical night’”—psycho- 
logical description, Gechagionl explanation, 


examination of natural or morbid cases which 
have some resemblance to that state. 
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say that for advanced souls the night 
of the spirit is but a tunnel to be gone 
through before entering into the trans- 
forming union, and that thereafter 
there is no more going through it anew. 


REPARATIVE CHARACTER OF 
SUFFERINGS OF THE SAINTS 
However, a consideration of the lives 
of certain great servants of God who 
were particularly devoted to reparation, 
to immolation for the salvation of souls 
or to the apostolate of interior suffering, 
leads one to think of a prolongation of 
the night of the spirit even after en- 
trance into transforming union. But 
in this case the trial would no longer 
be chiefly of a purifying character, but 
would be rather of a reparative character. 
St. John of the Cross, without par- 
ticularly insisting on this point, has 
alluded several times to interior trials 
endured by the Saints for the salvation 
of sinners.? St. Teresa also speaks, 
from this viewpoint, of the great gener- 
osity of souls who have entered the 
Seventh Mansion.* 
2 Cfr “The Spiritual Canticle,” part II, st. 
3“The Interior Castle,” VIIth Mansion, 
chapter IV: ‘His Majesty can grant us noth- 
ing more precious than a life conformed to that 
of His well-beloved Son. And I am abso- 
lutely convinced that these graces (of trans- 
forming union) are intended to strengthen our 
weakness and to render us capable of supporting 
reat sufferings after the example of this Divine 
n. Do we not see that all those who have 
come nearest Our Lord Jesus Christ are those 
who have endured the greatest tribulations? 


Let us consider those of His glorious Mother and 
His glorious Apostles,” 
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What is to be thought of a night of the 
spirit more reparative than purifying, 
which is prolonged even long after 
entrance into the transforming union, 
when the tried soul is already personally 
purified? This question has been briefly 
treated elsewhere;* on this point, it is 
important to recall certain principles 
and some significant facts. 

At the outset, the Christian soul 
must not forget that the great interior 
sufferings Our Saviour and His holy 
Mother experienced at the sight of sin 
while He was offering Himself as a 
Victim for us, were not for their own 
purification, but for our redemption; 
and also, that the more souls advance in 
spiritual perfection, the more their 
interior sufferings resemble those of 
Jesus and Mary. It is commonly 
stated that the servants of God undergo 
greater triais, whether because they 
stand in need of a more profound puri- 
fication, or because they must, following 
the example of Our Lord, work by the 
same means as He did for a great 
spiritual cause, such as the foundation 
of a Religious Order or the salvation 
of many other souls. St. John of the 
Cross and St. Teresa scarcely ever 
ceased to experience this. The facts 
show that this is so. One such fact, 
a particularly striking one, is here 
singled out; a brief comparison will 
then be made between the purifying 
night of the spirit and that night of the 


spirit which is chiefly reparative and 


which contains an apostolate of suffering 
as fruitful as it is hidden. 

Without too much insistence on the 
point, note must first be taken of a 
sufficiently characteristic fact as it 
appeared towards the end of St. Al- 
phonsus de Liguori’s life. Alphonsus 
was 80 years old, and, if one were to 
study this period of his life only super- 


4“T’Amour de Dieu et la Croix de Jésus” 
(1929, Vol. II, pp. 625-631, 814-823). 


ficially, one would believe he was passing 
through the passive night of the senses, 
a state very often accompanied by 
strong temptations against the virtues 
which have their root in_ sensitive 
nature—chastity and patience. These 
temptations were so severe for this 
aged Saint that his attendant asked 
himself if the Saint would not lose his 
reason. But if one is attentive to 
the whole of the work already accom- 
plished by grace in the soul of this great 
Saint, all leads to the conviction that 
this trial at the end of his life was not 
the passive purification of the senses 
in so far as this was endured precisely 
for himself (though it had all the 
appearances of that), but a consequence 
of afflictions he was constrained to 
endure more particularly for his neigh- 
bor and for the consolidation of the 
foundation for which he had already 
suffered so much. 


INTERIOR LIFE OF 
ST. PAUL OF THE CROSS 


An example even more striking is 
given in the life of St. Paul of the Cross, 
founder of the Passionists. One can 
form a just idea of his interior life 
from his numerous letters, from the 
notes left by his confessor and director, 
Father John Mary, and from other 
documents of the period, cited in the 
process of canonization and in its pre- 
liminary investigations. The principal 
documents have been gathered to- 
gether by the Passionist, Father Cajetan 
of the Holy Name of Mary, in his 
book “‘Oraison et ascension mystique de 
Saint Paul de la Croix’? (Museum 
Lessianum, Louvain, 1930). The 
author of this work was quite desirous 
of communicating to us some other 
documents which he proposes to publish 


5 “Lettere,” edited by P. Amedeo (4 vols., 
Rome, 1924). See also the first biography of 
the Saint by Bl. Vincent Strambi (1786). 
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in the near future, and which confirm 
what is contained in those he has already 
made known. 

Only the more significant facts are 
here cited. St. Paul of the Cross, 
born in 1694, was destined to become 
the founder of a Religious Congregation 
devoted to reparation. Furthermore, 
he was to live to be 81 years old (he 
died in 1775). What transpired during 
that long life dedicated entirely to the 
service of God from its infancy, and that 
in a manner most austere? 

He was educated in the best Christian 
manner, and was accustomed from his 
youth to complete self-abnegation and 
to the practice of all the virtues. Ata 
very early period in his life his prayer 
was the affective prayer of simple 
regard; at about his nineteenth year, 
his piety manifested a marked increase. 
He called that period “his conversion,” 
and one can note the signs of the passive 
purification of the senses accompanied, 
as not infrequently happens, by a 
crisis of scruples (cfr. Father Cajetan, 
op. cit., p. 8). 

Using this moment as a starting point, 
Father Cajetan rightly distinguishes 
three periods in the Saint’s mystical 
life. In the -first, which lasted for 
twelve years, the Saint was successively 
raised to the different degrees of prayer 
described by St. Teresa, and even to the 
transforming union. In the second 
period, which lasted for forty-five years, 
he experienced with singular insight 
the meaning of the life of reparation. 
In the third period, which comprised 
the last five years of his life, even though 
the trials continued, consolations in- 
creased in proportion as he approached 
the term of his earthly sojourn. 

In the first period, after the passive 
purification of the senses and the very 
painful crisis of scruples, the servant 
of God, who received the grace of in- 
fused contemplation, remained three or 
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four hours at a time in prayer (op. 
cit, p. 12). Each day, he devoted 
seven hours to prayer. According to 
the testimony of his confessor, Father 
John Mary, he was acquainted with 
ecstatic prayer at about his twenty- 
fourth year, and was often rapt out of 
his senses. He received great lights on 
the mysteries of faith, and was favored 
with visions which gave him to under- 
stand that he was to found a Congrega- 
tion dedicated to the Passion (op. 
cil., p. 15). At this period, too, he was 
given a vision of the Blessed: Trinity, 
a vision of heaven and another of hell; 
his faith “‘seemed for him to be changed 
to evidence”’ (op. cit., p. 19). 


PASSIVE PURIFICATION 
OF THE SPIRIT 


It appears certain that St. Paul of the 
Cross personally experienced the passive 
purification of the spirit at the age of 
twenty-six, especially during a forty-day 
retreat made during the year 1720. 
Father Cajetan reports these trials at 
length (pp. 41-63). During this time, 
the Saint heard spoken against God 
“diabolical words, which, he said, 
pierced him, heart and soul” (op. cit., 
p. 55). 

This passive purification of the spirit 
was brought to an end by a wonderful 
contemplation of the Passion of the 
Saviour (op. cit., pp.57-73), a contempla- 
tion which made the Saint “appropriate 
to himself, through love, the most holy 
sufferings of Jesus.’ “The soul,” said 
he, “quite immersed in pure love, with- 
out image, in very pure and naked 
faith, finds itself of a sudden, when it 
pleases the Sovereign Good, plunged 
into the sea of the Saviour’s sufferings,” 
and sees “that the Passion is a work 
entirely of love’’ (op. cit., p. 57). From 
this moment, the Saint’s prayer con- 
sisted in the clothing of himself with 
the sufferings of Jesus and in letting 
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himself be immersed in the Saviour’s 
divinity (op. cit., p. 62). 

Before he was thirty-one, St. Paul of 
the Cross received the grace of the 
transforming union. One can scarcely 
doubt it if, after having weighed well the 
sublimity of the purifying grace which 
preceded, one examines the testimonies 
gathered by Father Cajetan (op. cit., 
pp. 85-97). This wonderful grace was 
accompanied in this instance by a sym- 
bolism which sometimes manifests itself 
sensibly: the appearance of Our 
Saviour, of the Mother of God, of several 
Saints. Paul of the Cross further 
received a golden ring on which were 
represented the instruments of the 
Passion. 


SUBTRACTION OF CONSOLATIONS 
AND ECLIPSE OF VIRTUES 


When one considers to what intimacy 
of union with Jesus Christ the servant 
of God had arrived before he was thirty- 
one and considers further that he was 
to live to be eighty-one and to found a 
Congregation devoted to reparation, 
one is less astonished to see him as- 
sociated thereafter, during a period of 
forty-five years, with the sorrowful 
life of Jesus Christ. In fact, after 
having received the grace of trans- 
forming union, according to the testi- 
mony of his confessor (op. cit., pp. 2 and 
115-177), he had to pass through forty- 
five years of interior desolations, of most 
painful abandonment, during which 
“only from time to time did the Saviour 
grant him a short respite”’ (ibid., p. 2). 

This is truly the life of reparation in 
all its depth and exaltation—the apos- 
tolate of spiritual suffering in an ex- 
ceptional degree. It was not only the 
subtraction of sensible consolations but, 
as it were, the eclipse of the virtues of 
faith, hope and charity. The Saint 
believed himself abandoned by God; 


he believed that God was angry with 
him. The temptations to despair and 
sadness were overwhelming. And yet, 
in that interminable trial the Saint 
manifested a great patience, a perfect 
resignation to the Divine Will and a 
great kindness towards all those who 
approached him, as Father Cajetan 
relates (p. 96). “One day he said to his 
director: ‘If anyone asked me at any 
time whatsoever: Of what are you 
thinking?’ it seems that I could answer: 
‘My spirit is occupied with God’ ” 
(“Summary,” I, 317, 64). It was thus 
even in his great spiritual desolations, 
when it seemed to him that he no 
longer had faith, hope or charity (ibid., 
I, 324, 103). It was even his custom 
to say: “It seems to me impossible not 
to think of God, in view of the fact 
that our spirit is quite filled with God 
and that we are entirely in Him” 
(ibid., I, 324, 105). These testimonies 
are taken from the Summary of the 
ordinary processes for canonization. 

In truth, when Paul of the Cross 
walked in the streets of Rome saying: 
“A via Pauli, libera nos, Domine,” 
he no longer found the air suitable for 
breathing (to speak from a spiritual 
aspect) except when considered from 
God’s viewpoint; and for forty-five 
years, often during the night as well as 
during the day, this was a sorrowful, 
heroic, unceasing prayer which sought 
for God with great eagerness, and this in 
order that God might be given to the 
souls for whom this great Saint was 
suffering. More fruitful than the years 
of preaching inspired by a lesser love, 
these painful years were a realization, 
in an exceptional manner, of the word 
of the Master: “One ought always to 
pray and never to faint”’ (Luke, xviii. 1). 
Hence, one can understand the import 
of that reflection of St. John of the 
Cross: “A single act of pure love can 
do more good in the Church than many 
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exterior works’ (inspired by a lesser 
charity). 


ASSOCIATION OF REPARATIVE 
SOULS WITH CHRIST’S PASSION 


Towards the end of these forty-five 
years of suffering there were more in- 
tervals of consolation, and St. Paul of 
the Cross felt himself drawn into the 
wounds of the Saviour. Jesus from 
His Cross said to him: ‘You are in 
My Heart” (ibid., p. 162). The Blessed 
Virgin appeared to him; he also had an 
apparition of a priestly soul condemned 
to Purgatory—for this soul he had to 
suffer. The Passion of the Saviour 
was as though impressed on his heart 
(ibid., p. 167). 

After these forty-five years the trial 
abated, and spiritual consolations in- 
creased progressively during the last 
five years of his long life. In the 
sacristy of Sts. John and Paul in Rome, 
he had an apparition of Our Lady of 
Sorrows and other such favors; there 
were ecstasies with and without levita- 
tion. The last months of his life, 
when he had reached the age of eighty- 
one, were, so to speak, the immediate 
prelude to the beatitude of heaven. 

The facts that we have just cited are 
certainly quite exceptional. However, 
one occasionally encounters, especially 
in contemplative Orders devoted to 
prayer and immolation, facts somewhat 
similar in souls who have a vocation to a 
life of reparation and who have made a 
vow which consecrates them to that 
apostolate of suffering. We have per- 
sonally known three Carmelites, very 
generous with God, and a certain priest 
all of whom appeared to be in an inter- 
minable night of the spirit (thirty to 
forty years); it seems, however, their 
souls were already purified, but their 
oblation for the salvation of sinners had 
apparently been accepted. 

After the examination of these facts, 
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in the light of a few principles, we believe 
we can safely come to this conclusion. 
When the night of the spirit is more 
particularly of a purifying nature, the 
theological virtues and humility are 
purified of all human alloy, under the 
influence of grace which is exercised 
principally by the gift of intelligence. 
As we have shown elsewhere, * the formal 
motive of these virtues is clearly dis- 
engaged from every accessory motive, 
and their primary object is put very 
boldly in relief above every secondary 
object. The soul thus purified can go 
beyond the formulas of the mysteries 
and enter into the deep things of God, as 
St. Paul says (I Cor., ii. 10). Then, in 
spite of all the temptations against 
faith and hope, the soul believes firmly 
by a direct act, in a very pure and very 
lofty fashion, and thereby rises above 
the temptation; it believes for this 
sole and very pure motive, super- 
naturally attained—the authority of 
God revealing; it hopes also for one, 
single motive—because God is infinite 
mercy always ready to help us; it loves 
God, even in the most complete aridity, 
because He is infinitely better in Him- 
self than all the gifts He could give us. 
Primary Truth revealing (the formal 
motive of infused faith), Divine Mercy 
assisting (the formal motive of hope), 
the Infinite Goodness of God, sover- 
eignly lovable in Himself—these appear 
in greater and greater degree, according 
to their transcendent supernaturality, 
like three stars of extreme brilliance in 
the night of the spirit.’ 

When that trial partakes more of the 
reparative character, when its purpose is 
to make the already purified soul work 
for the salvation of its neighbor, then 
it retains the same lofty characteristics 

6 “T’Amour de Dieu et la Croix de Jésus,” 
Vol. II, pp. 549-656. 

7 We think that Fr. Surin, in so far as we are 


acquainted with his life, knew this passive 
purification and acquired great merit therein, 
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we have just mentioned; but it takes 
on another character which reminds us 
more of the sufferings of Jesus and Mary 
who had no need themselves of being 
purified. The suffering in this case 
is like that of a life-saver who, after 
shipwreck, struggles heroically to 
snatch from death those who are on the 
point of being drowned. These spiritual 
life-savers, after the manner of Paul of 
the Cross, struggle not only for hours 
and months, but sometimes even for 


‘years, in order that souls might be 


snatched from eternal ruin; these life- 
savers must, in some manner, resist 
the temptations of sinful souls in their 
stead, in order that assistance might be 
efficaciously given. Such _ reparative 
souls are intimately associated with 
Our Saviour in His sorrowful life; in 
them is fully realized the words of St. 
Paul (Rom., viii. 17): “Heirs indeed of 
God and joint heirs with Christ, pro- 
vided, however, we suffer with Him 
that we may also be glorified with 
Him.’’® 


8 For the rest, even when the night of the 
spirit is more markedly purifying and precedes 
the transforming union, it is not rare that the 
other characteristic of reparation for the 
neighbor is noticeable to some extent. One 
can remark this, for example, in the life of St. 
Vincent de Paul, written by Abelly (Book III, 
ch. XI, sect. 1; cfr. Revue d’ascétique et mys- 
tique, 1932, pp. 398 sq.), where it is stated that 
he was willing to suffer for a doctor of the 
Sorbonne who was much tormented by tempta- 
tions against faith. St. Vincent de Paul there- 
upon had to resist for four years such strong 


* temptations against this virtue that he must 


needs ask himself if he consented or not; it was 
at this time that he wrote the Credo on a sheet 
of paper and placed it over his heart. When 
the temptation was more violent, he pressed 
the Credo to his heart in order to give himself 
an external sign of his fidelity. At the end of 
these four years, the faith of St. Vincent de 
Paul was considerably increased by all the 
heroic acts he had to make in passing through 
this tunnel. We believe it is necessary to 
make the same remark in regard to the exceed- 
ing great interior trials of the holy Curé of Ars, 
and also in regard to the passive purification of 
the spirit which St. Thérése of the Child Jesus 
underwent towards the end of her life (cfr. 
“Histoire d’une Ame,”’ 1923, chapters IX and 
XII). The words she spoke, in this connec- 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TRANS- 
FORMING UNION 


In conclusion, we quote from Tauler, 
a noted spiritual writer whom St. 
Paul of the Cross often read (“Sermon 
pour le lundi avant les Rameaux,” 
translated by Hugueny, Vol. I, pp. 
265-269). This is how he describes the 
divine union in the superior faculties: 


“There the spirit is carried away be- 
yond all its faculties into a desolate 
desert of which no one can speak, into 
the secret darknesses of the good without 
a determined mode. There, into the 
unity of the Unity, simple and without a 
determined mode, the spirit is intro- 
duced so profoundly that it loses all 
sense of distinction. . . But when these 
men return to themselves, they discern 
all things in joy and perfection, such as 
no one can do; this discernment is born 
in the simple Unity; it is thus that they 
discern, with clarity and truth, all the 
articles of pure faith. . . . No one under- 
stands true discernment better than 
those who have attained to the Unity. 
This state is called—and is truly so— 
ineffiable darkness, although it is essen- 
tial light; it is called a desert desolate be- 
yond all description; one finds there 
neither a path nor anything determined; 
it is beyond all modality. 

“One must understand such darkness 
in this wise; it is a light that no created 
intelligence can naturally attain or un- 
derstand. And it is a wilderness, be- 
cause there is no way (in the natural 
order) of access. When the spirit is 
brought hither, it is above itself... . In 
great humility, then, one must hold one- 
self submissive to the will of God. At 


tion, should be read again and again—they are 
quite revealing. See also Etudes Carmélitaines 
(October, 1938); ‘“‘La Nuit de l’esprit chez 
)uusbroec,” by L. Reypens, p. 78. Note 
what is said concerning the summit of the mys- 
tic life in desolation and abandon. The night 
of the spirit seems to have been prolonged after 
transforming union in the life of Venerable 
Marie de I’Incarnation, Ursuline of Tours and 
of Quebec. Cfr. ““L’Itinéraire mystique de la 
Vénérable Mére Marie de |’Incarnation,”’ by 
P. J. Klein, M.S.C. (Paris, 1937), a thesis whose 
conclusions, however, remain quite contestable 
on several points (cfr. Ami du Clergé, February 
16, 1939, pp. 98-100). 
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such a time God demands of man a 
greater detachment than ever before. . 

a great purity and simplicity . 

a profound humility together with all the 
virtues which blossom in the inferior 
faculties. It is thus that man becomes 
the familiar of God and from thence is 
born a’divine man.” 
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St. Paul of the Cross, who frequently 
read Tauler, must have read this passage 
which seems to offer some explanation of 
the reparative night in which he lived 
for so long a time after he had been 
elevated to transforming union. 
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‘Just Talk” and Family 
Action 


By EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


How OFTEN the worker in the 
field of Catholic Action has heard over 
the past years the words: “Is Catholic 
Action just talk? When are we going 
to do something?” How often this 
writer has heard these same or similar 
words as he himself “‘talked’’ and wrote 
and used other means for disseminating 
ideas regarding the family, striving to 
create a consuming interest in this ex- 
ceedingly vital social unit that he hoped 
would lead to energetic action for its 
restoration! Candidly, he was never 
much impressed by the words. They 
seemed the offspring of exceedingly shal- 
low thinking. They suggested a child- 
ish impatience, an unwillingness to do 
the hard and tedious groundwork so 
necessary for a bounteous harvest. 
Then, too, they recalled the “talk”’ that 
comes so persistently over the ether 
waves “on the hour,” if not even on 
every quarter-hour. Again they re- 
minded of the “talk” that flows from 
Catholic pulpits year in and year out, 
not to mention Christ’s injunction to 
“‘go teach.” Were all these instances of 
“just talk”? Were they fruitless, in- 
effective? Did they fail to produce ac- 
tion? Surely the answer had to be in 
the negative. It could not be in the af- 
firmative. Talk puts ideas into our 
minds. And normally what is in our 
minds influences conduct, induces to 
action. 

That the answer was actually in the 
affirmative in so far as his own particu- 
lar field of Catholic Action interest— 


the family—is concerned, was made 
very clear to the writer as a result of a 
recent survey of activity programs in 
behalf of the family being carried on in 
the various dioceses of the United States. 
The study in question showed a great 
multiplicity of activities. Indeed, the 
picture presented was so impressive he 
concluded that making available at 
least a brief sketch of the same should 
do much good. He felt definitely that 
it would do much to silence future dis- 
paraging remarks about “‘talk’”’ in be- 
half of a better family life, and would 
greatly inspire and encourage the mem- 
bers of the rapidly growing army of 
apostles who are working so energeti- 
cally for the restoration and betterment 
of our little domestic worlds. He has 
decided, therefore, to invite the in- 
terested reader to accompany him as he 
traverses the country, west to east, 
stopping at least here and there mo- 
mentarily along the way for a hurried 
glance at what is going on in the family 
field of action. 


CANA CONFERENCES IN THE 
FAR WEST 


Starting at San Francisco we find the 
record for the past year there indicates 
the following: three Cana Conferences, 
eight marriage forums (four sponsored 
by the Young Ladies’ Institute, two by 
the Council of Catholic Women, and one 
by the Paulist Fathers) and ten mar- 
riage courses (five sponsored by parish 
youth groups and five by the Young 
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Ladies’ Institute). As to further plans, 
His Excellency, The Most Reverend 
John J. Mitty, states: “‘I am contem- 
plating the establishment of the Catho- 
lic Maternity Guild in the Fall. Ap- 
pointment of a Family Life Director 
will be made at that time.” 

Archbishop Robert E. Lucey of San 
Antonio, Episcopal Chairman of the Lay 
Organizations Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, re- 
ports three Cana Conferences within his 
jurisdiction, and notes that at one of 
these attendance reached the unusual 
number of approximately 250 married 
and unmarried couples. The Confer- 
ences, His Excellency points out, were 
sponsored by the Association of the 
Holy Family Guilds in conjunction with 
the Archdiocesan Catholic Action Of- 
fice. He states further: ‘‘There are 
seven units of the Association of the 
Holy Family Guilds in this Archdiocese; 
two additional units will be organized 
next month. These groups meet in the 
homes of the members once a month, at 
which time discussions on family prob- 
lems are held.” 

Several Cana Conferences are also re- 
corded for the Archdiocese of Los An- 
geles. The Auxiliary Bishop, the Most 
Reverend Joseph T. McGuchen, reports 
that there is an Archdiocesan Director 
of Family Life and that “plans are being 
formulated to have Cana Conferences in 
an organized way under archdiocesan 
auspices.” His Excellency also notes 
that “‘the Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Women has conducted con- 
ferences on various phases of Catholic 
family life.” 

Attention has been given the family 
at conferences sponsored by the Arch- 
diocese of Portland in Oregon. The 
Most Reverend Archbishop, Edward D. 
Howard, states that the Archdiocese 
hopes soon to promote a program “in an 
organized way.” Regarding the Cana 
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Conference he writes: “I have expecta- 
tion that in it we shall have an instru- 
ment to combat a widespread, purely 
secular disregard for family ideals.” 

The Director of Family Life in the 
Diocese of Sacramento reports as fol- 
lows: 

“A program of Cana Conferences has 
been initiated in the Diocese. Two have 
been held in the city of Sacramento dur- 
ing this year, with plans for the fall 
series already in preparation. Present 
plans call for these conferences to be 
given throughout the diocese in the 
Winter of ’48-"49. 

“Other organized activity consists 
chiefly in the establishment of clubs for 
young married couples under the title of 
the Mr. and Mrs. Club Federation. 
These are to operate on a parish or city- 
wide scale. The original group in Sacra- 
mento has been in existence for three 
years. One more unit was established 
this year, and applications have been re- 
ceived from four more parishes. These 
will be formally started in the Fall. 
These groups have as their objective the 
social, spiritual and educational welfare 
of the young married couples.” 

Bishop Charles F. Buddy of San 
Diego reports that Rev. Clarence 
Manns, O.F.M., is directing the family 
work in his diocese, and calls attention 
to the fact that some Cana Conferences 
have been held. He refers to a Cana 
Club which meets each week, and notes 
that the latter is “very popular and 
active.” 

Bishop Espelage, O.F.M., of Gallup 
indicates that “‘in several parishes of the 
diocese Cana Conferences have been 
conducted with the approval of the 
Ordinary.”” Archbishop Byrne of Santa 
Fe states that there have been “no for- 
mal Cana Conferences as yet.” His 
Excellency adds, however: ‘‘We have 
had a series of talks over the radio on 
family life, and many discourses have 
been given to members of the Archdio- 
cesan Council of Catholic Women, to 
Catholic Action groups, etc., etc.” 
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From the Diocese of Reno comes the 
following word: ‘Through the agency 
of the Diocesan Council of Catholic 
Women, which is very active in this 
Diocese, much has been done on the 
program as represented by the Family 
Life Bureau.” 


FAMILY ACTIVITIES IN 
CENTRAL STATES 


Moving eastward and into the central 
part of the country, we also find much 
evidence of organized diocesan activities 
in the family field. In Helena, the 
Vicar-General, Monsignor D. P. Meade, 
serves as Family Life Director. He has 
interested himself in Cana Conferences, 
and reports other activities in behalf of 
the family “‘at the discretion of the pas- 
tors.”” Bishop Thomas A. Welch of Du- 
luth and Bishop Meyer of Superior both 
report Cana Conference activity. In 
the Diocese of St. Cloud, there has been 
much and diverse activity in behalf of 
the family, under the direction of the 
Coadjutor Bishop, Most Rev. Peter 
Bartholome, Episcopal Chairman of the 
Family Life Bureau, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Particular empha- 
sis has been placed in the past on the 
preparation of the youth of the diocese 
for marriage. Participation of parishes 
in the Family Holy Hour, with renewal 
of marriage vows and public recitation of 
the pledge to Christian marriage ad- 
vocated in mid-Lent in conjunction with 
the closing of the Convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Conference on Family 
Life, was one hundred per cent in this 
diocese. 

There has been much activity in be- 
half of the family in the Archdiocese of 
St. Paul. A report covering the past 
two years states: “‘Father Richard T. 
Dougherty has been carrying on the 
work of the Cana Conference in connec- 
tion with his position as Director of 
Catholic Action in this Archdiocese. 


There is a Cana Conference League.” 
Father Dougherty himself writes as fol- 
lows regarding this League and its ac- 
tivities: 

“It is a permanent organization com- 
prised of 308 married couples. These 
couples make a series of three retreats 
with an interval of six months between 
each retreat. To date, there have been 
fourteen first retreats, attended by 308 
couples; five second retreats, attended 
by 101 couples; and one third retreat, 
attended by 20 couples. A total of 
twenty retreats and 429 couples. 

“Thirty women form a committee on 
arrangements. Each group starting the 
series of retreats has a chairman whose 
duty it is to contact the members. 
(There are fourteen groups at present, 
each with its own chairman.) These 
chairmen also work with the committee 
on arrangements. One couple serves as 
co-chairmen of the entire organization.” 


In Incarnation Parish in Minneapolis 
there is an organization known as Cana 
Couples. This group holds monthly 
meetings. In conjunction with an in- 
stitute conducted for several hundred 
delegates of the St. Paul Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Men early in Janu- 
ary, the present writer gave a series of 
eight lectures on the “‘ Adolescent Boy.” 

The other three archdioceses along the 
Mississippi also have well-organized ac- 
tivities in the family field. In the Arch- 
diocese of Dubuque such a leading réle 
had been played for some time past by a 
member of the Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Women, Auleen B. Eberhardt, 
that she was singled out in 1947 by the 
Family Life Bureau as one of three re- 
cipients of the Family Catholic Award 
(presented annually to individuals who 
have particularly distinguished them- 
selves in work in behalf of the family). 

The term, ‘‘Cana Conference,” is 
closely associated with St. Louis. The 
term was first used by a lay woman in 
that city, and Rev. Edward Dowling, 
S.J., of St. Louis, has been one of the 
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leaders in the Cana Conference move- 
ment. There has also been for some 
time in St. Louis a family radio program. 


COUNCILS OF CATHOLIC WOMEN 


An extensive program of family action 
has been carried on in the Archdiocese of 
New Orleans for some yearspast. Prom- 
inent agencies in this work have been 
the Council of Catholic School Codpera- 
tive Clubs of New Orleans and the 
Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Wo- 
men. The Archdiocese was one of the 
first jurisdictions to follow the lead of 
the National Catholic Conference on 
Family Life, and select annually a Cath- 
olic Mother of the year. 

A truly remarkable amount of or- 
ganized effort is being put forth in be- 
half of family life in the Archdiocese of 
Chicago. More than the merest outline 
of the program of action there is out of 
question here. We shall content our- 
selves, therefore, with just mentioning 
the splendid counselling work organized 
under the direction of the Chancellor, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward J. Burke, the 
highly organized Cana activities car- 
ried on under the direction of Rev. John 
Egan, the far-flung family activities of 
the Archdiocesan Council of Catholic 
Women, and the marriage preparation 
program—carried on outside the school 
system by the young Christian Workers, 
and inside the high schools by way of 
courses on marriage and family life and 
in the form of so-called Nazareth Con- 
ferences. To the west, in the Diocese 
of Springfield in Illinois, several Cana 
Conferences have been held and the 
Diocesan Council of Catholic Women 
has been very active in the family field. 

In the Archdiocese of Detroit the 
Archdiocesan Council of Catholic 
Women has been doing yeoman work in 
this field for some time past. Orienta- 
tion courses have been given parish 
chairmen, who in turn have guided 
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family action programs in their respec- 
tive parishes. Twenty-five Cana Con- 
ferences were conducted in the archdio- 
cese the past year. Large numbers of 
groups have interested themselves in 
the study of the family and in parent 
education or child care and training. A 
considerable amount of counselling is 
done. In both the Diocese of Mar- 
quette and that of Lansing plans call 
for the immediate extension of family 
activities. Calling attention to the fact 
that he had but very recently come to 
the Diocese of Marquette, His Excel- 
lency, the Most Reverend Thomas L. 
Noa, writes: “I hope to appoint a 
Family Life Director. We are planning 
to inaugurate some Cana Conferences 
this summer.”” The Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Lansing, Rev. Charles Keat- 
ing, states: “Some work has _ been 
done in the individual parishes and 
plans are being formulated for inception 
of the Cana and Pre-Cana Conferences. 
We hope to have this program started 
in the near future.” 

Rev. Joseph Halloran has for several 
years been promoting a program of 
family activities in the Archdiocese of 
Milwaukee. Now that he has been 
officially appointed Director of Family 
Life for the Archdiocese, he aims not- 
ably to enlarge his program. In the 
Diocese of Green Bay several Cana Con- 
ferences were held the past year. 
Father John Mueller and several other 
priests of Green Bay have for a number 
of years been carrying on an intensive 
program for family Catholic action, us- 
ing the cell technique in their work. 


FAMILY AS THE PARISH UNIT 


The family was the theme of a provin- 
cial meeting of the Councils of Catho- 
lic Women in the State of Indiana, held 
at Indianapolis in the Spring of this 
year. The bishops of all the dioceses 
of the province participated in this con- 
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vention. Parent Education Groups and 
Cana Conferences had been popular in 
this territory already for some time be- 
fore the provincial gathering. Pre- 
Cana Conferences are mentioned in a 
report from Evansville. The Bishop of 
Fort Wayne, the Most Rev. John F. 
Noll, after stating that quite a number of 
Cana Conferences had been held in his 
diocese ‘‘and with good success,’”’ adds 
that “‘the family is the theme of each 
parish unit of the NCWC this year.” 

Family Catholic Action programs 
have been developed to a high pitch in 
the Archdiocese of Cincinnati and in 
most of the dioceses of the province. 
In great part the work in the entire prov- 
ince has been spearheaded by the local 
Councils of Catholic Women. At 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, there is a 
permanent Family Life Institute. This 
was founded by the energetic President 
of the school, Rev. Celestin J. Steiner, 
S.J. In Cleveland there has been, for 
fully a decade past, a Diocesan Family 
Life Conference. Cana Conferences 
were held in the past year in all the dio- 
ceses of the Cincinnati Province except 
the relatively new jurisdiction of Steu- 
benville. The writer just recently dis- 
cussed potential family activities with 
units of the Lay Union in all the deaner- 
ies of this diocese. Organized programs 
of action will undoubtedly soon be in 
full swing. 

Rev. Fred Mann, C.SS.R., one of the 
outstanding apostles of the Cana Con- 
ference Movement, explained the pur- 
pose and operation of the Cana Con- 
ferences to the priests of the Diocese of 
Covington at a series of deanery meet- 
ings during the past year. Present 
plans of the bishop, the Most Reverend 
William T. Mulloy, call for the prepara- 
tion of several priests to carry on Cana 
Conference work in the diocese. Sev- 
eral Conferences have already been held. 

Several Cana Conferences have also 


been reported for the year for the Arch- 
dioceses of Louisville, Omaha, and Den- 
ver. From Mobile comes word from 
His Excellency, Bishop Thomas J. Too- 
len, that a number of Cana Conferences 
have been conducted in Alabama. The 
bishop adds that family life meetings 
have been sponsored by the Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Women, and states 
that the Director of Family Life has ex- 


‘tensive plans for the year ahead. 


Moving towards the east coast, one 
continues to find many evidences of or- 
ganized action in behalf of the family. 
Apparently, Cana Conferences are not 
yet as common in the East as they are in 
the Middle West. However, they are 
far from unknown. In fact, in such 
dioceses as Harrisburg and Hartford 
Cana activity is well organized and 
growing with unusual rapidity. Scat- 
tered Conferences are also reported from 
the Archdioceses of New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore, Newark and 
Boston, and from a number of their 
suffragan sees. In the recently estab- 
lished Archdiocese of Washington Rev. 
John S. Spence has been appointed Di- 
rector of Family Life and has a detailed 
program of action in preparation. Sev- 
eral Cana Conferences were held in the 
Archdiocese in the past year. The pres- 
ent writer addressed five groups in 
Washington, interested in family life in 
the Fall of ’47 and Spring of ’48. There 
have been still other activities in behalf 
of the family in the Archdiocese. 


COURSES ON MARRIAGE 
AND PARENTHOOD 


The Diocese of Richmond reports 
several Cana Conferences, a _corre- 
spondence course on Marriage and Par- 
enthood, a number of Mothers’ Clubs, 
and special family programs of action 
sponsored by the Diocesan Council of 
Catholic Women. The Most Rev. Vin- 
cent Waters, announcing the appoint- 
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ment of Father Francis Howard as Di- 
rector of Family Life for the Diocese of 
Raleigh, expresses the belief that with 
this appointment the program of action 
in behalf of the family in the diocese will 
soon be elaborated. From Nashville, 
Tennessee, the Most Reverend William 
L. Adrian writes: ‘Among other proj- 
ects, we have had several Cana Con- 
ferences and retreats for both married 
people and for prospective spouses, 
young men and women.” 

The Most Rev. William J. Hafey, 
Bishop of Scranton, reports a number of 
Cana Conferences conducted over the 
past few years under the auspices of the 
University of Scranton. His Excel- 
lency also writes of a “‘diocesan program 
of consecrating the homes to the Sacred 
Heart and the development of the Fam- 
ily Rosary to the extent that we count 
now approximately forty thousand 
homes having the Family Rosary.” 
Scranton’s neighboring see to the west, 
Erie, also has shown much activity in 
the family field. It is one of the Dio- 
ceses tliat chooses annually a diocesan 
Mother-of-the-Y ear. 

The Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, 
C.S.C., writes from Buffalo: 


“A year ago, at the suggestion of the 
Family Life Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Cana Wed- 
nesday was observed in the Diocese of 
Buffalo. (This was the closing day of 
the Annual Convention of the National 
Catholic Conference on Family Life.) 
At the invitation of the reverend pastors, 
thousands of couples throughout the 
diocese came to their respective churches 
to renew their marriage vows. Great 
blessingscame from this remarkable dem- 
onstration of faith in the sanctity of 
marriage. It wasa quiet, holy, beautiful 
protest against the twin evils that most 
threaten our society, divorce and birth 
control. It was forthright expression of 
confidence in God, who instituted the 
family as the basic unit of society, and 
whose watchful Providence defends 
family life against materialistic assaults. 
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An overwhelming demonstration of belief 
in the sanctity of motherhood is called 
for this year.” 


An elaborate program of family action 
has been carried on for some years past 
in the Buffalo Diocese. In very great 
part this program is aimed at encourag- 
ing and helping young mothers. It has 
been sponsored by the Bishops’ Com- 
mittee for Christian Home and Family. 
In the Diocese of Rochester units of the 
International Federation of Catholic 
Alumni have done much to develop in- 
terest in family programs of action. In 
the Diocese of Brooklyn a large variety 
of activities looking towards family bet- 
terment has been fostered by the Dio- 
cesan Council of Catholic Women. 


FAMILY ACTION IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


Variety also characterizes the family 
action program of the Archdiocese of 
Boston. The Most Rev. Auxiliary 
Bishop, John Wright, describes it in some 
detail as follows, after noting that the 
Cana Conference had not yet been in- 
troduced: 


“The purposes of the Family Life 
Movement are served in very great part 
by some of the other programs here in 
the Archdiocese. For example, the 
newly organized Archdiocesan Union of 
Holy Name Societies has sponsored an 
annual Family Communion Sunday and 
this affair has been extremely successful. 
The Diocesan League of Catholic 
Women has undertaken to assist His Ex- 
cellency, The Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop, in sending baptismal blessings to 
every child baptized in the Archdiocese 
of Boston on or after Holy Saturday of 
1947. This program has occasioned 
enormous spiritual good and brought a 
sense of Christian spiritual unity among 
all the families blessed by children dur- 
ing the past year. This same organiza- 
tion has sponsored courses in prepara- 
tion for marriage for unmarried girls and 
joint courses for young married couples. 
Several Diocesan Congresses have been 
dedicated to Family Life and kindred 
subjects. This year the State of Massa- 
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chusetts faces a referendum on legalized 
contraception. In connection with this 
fight on a moral issue there will be an 
intensified campaign of education and 
inspiration of family morality.” 


The National Family Convention, 
sponsored annually by the Family Life 
Bureau, was held in mid-Lent of 1948 at 
Hartford, Connecticut. All dioceses in 
the New England area were well repre- 
sented at this gathering. One general 
session, addressed by the Most Rever- 
end Archbishop of Boston, had fully 
three thousand in attendance. Much 
enthusiasm was aroused by the Conven- 
tion. This will undoubtedly show it- 
self in practical ways in the form of 
many renewed efforts in behalf of a 
finer and higher family life. 

The foregoing is a hurried attempt to 
picture in some detail the family activi- 
ties going on in various parts of the 
country. In summary form the survey 
recently made shows the following for 
the past year: some organized activities 
in behalf of the family in 88 dioceses; 
one or more Cana Conferences in 63 
dioceses; the appointment of Family 
Life Directors in 32 dioceses, with ap- 
pointment of an additional 13 pending. 
Combined, the general summary and the 
detailed description produce an impres- 
sive picture. Yet, at that, it is a picture 


that is by no means complete. For 
example, the manifold family activities 
of the many local units of the National 
Council of Catholic Women have been 
given little more than incidental men- 
tion. Yet, as a matter of fact, the pro- 
grams of family action of this federated 
group alone would produce a most grati- 
fying and comforting picture. And 
still more, much more, could be added. 
Just to mention the following: the 
courses on Marriage and the Family be- 
ing taught in Catholic educational in- 
stitutions; the attention given the fam- 
ily in the Catholic press; the continuous 
stream of radio talks on the family pro- 
moted by the National Council of Catho- 
lic Men and local groups; the work of 
the Family Theatre; the endless num- 
ber of discussion clubs extending over 
the country; the movement for the En- 
thronement of the Sacred Heart in the 
Home; the nationwide observance in 
parishes of such spiritual and inspira- 
tional activities as the renewal of the 
marriage vow and the pledge to Chris- 
tian marriage. 

“Just talk?” Then surely the lesson 
is: “Let’shave more of it.”” The time is 
ripe. Action in behalf of the family is 
riding the tide. Let’s make the most 
of it. It is bound to lead on to fortune 
—to fortune for the family, for God and 
country. 
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Assembly-Line Confessors 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


B EFORE discussing an all toocom- 
mon defect of priests in the confessional, 
this paragraph in the baccalaureate 
address of one of our bishops to a large 
graduating class of a Catholic college of 
women, might well be cited, for the par- 
agraph shows a mighty work to be done 
in fifty of our biggest cities and a work 
that is going to be interfered with in no 
small measure by assembly-line con- 
fessors. That paragraph reads: 


“If four-fifths of the children of our 
nation have, for several generations, 
learned nothing about religion in school, 
is any argument needed to prove that 
they will not be able to do anything for 
society, religiously or morally? If things 
have come to such a bad pass, will it be 
possible, you ask, for the one-fifth, edu- 
cated in the school of Christ, to counter- 
act the influence of the four-fifths, whose 
viewpoint in everything is secularistic? 
With God’s help it will be possible. Let 
it be remembered that Catholics are an 
urban people, constituting from 32% to 
75% of the population in the fifty largest 
American cities. Therefore, they would 
need to concentrate on only two persons 
each, in some cities, and in others on 
only one person each, to win them over 
to the Christian way of life. Not all will 
codperate, but I should like to see each 
of you try it.” 


The writer of that paragraph has 
been a press and a book apostle almost 
from the time of his ordination. He is 
soon to celebrate his golden jubilee as a 
priest: and no doubt on that occasion 
the preacher will point out that this 
beloved prelate will occupy no small 
niche of apostolic and general sacerdotal 
achievement in the Church’s hall of 
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fame. This same prelate has been a full 
six-day-a-week worker during all his 
priestly career. 


JUST WHAT IS AN ASSEMBLY- 
LINE CONFESSOR? 


He is one who acts like some of the 
Eastern schismatic priests do in hearing 
confessions. He has the penitent elicit 
an act of contrition and makes him do 
nothing more even in the case of a grave 
suspicion of that penitent being a re- 
peater, and not deserving absolution 
unless he satisfies the priest that he is 
willing to make the needed effort to 
avoid the grievous sins he has com- 
mitted apparently right along, without 
any kind of amendment. Of course, 
those Eastern schismatic priests don’t 
even demand a confession of serious 
sin according to number and kind, a 
thing that the assembly-line priest 
does. But the one thing that the 
assembly-line priest does not do, as a 
rule, is to make use of that sacramental 
personal contact afforded by the great 
Sacrament of Penance, a contact that 
enables the priest to accomplish a hun- 
dred things with individuals that he 
cannot accomplish through his preach- 
ing. The penitent who is presump- 
tively indisposed for absolution, the 
conscientious confessor disposes by a 
personal appeal even if that appeal 
consists in a soul treatment of only a 
minute or so. This is why confessors 
with heroic virtue, and even with 
ordinary zeal, seldom have to send 
away a penitent unabsolved; for the 
confessor was made by the Divine 
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Physician a spiritual psychiatrist, no 
less than a spiritual physician. But 
assembly-line confessors, by way of 
habit, never exercise that psychiatric 
phase of their sacramental physician- 
hood. All that a full confession of 
mortal sin enables such crippled phy- 
sicians to do, is to assign a grave 
penance, instead of a light penance. 
The specialized accusation, necessary 
or free, means little or nothing to them. 
Yet, the purpose of the Sacrament of 
Penance is not only one of pardon, but 
also one of prevention. And where 
the priest strives to be mindful of the 
second purpose of Confession always, 
he seldom needs to worry about the 
first phase of confession, needed pardon. 
He gets those who have been at least 
occasional mortal sinners into the habit 
of living in God’s unbroken friendship; 
whereas the assembly-line confessor is 
all right only for a small percentage of 
penitents, those who might be con- 
sidered capable of self-advancement in 
the life of grace, a number about as 
small, it would seem, as those capable of 
self-teaching in the intellectual order. 


DID THIS PENITENT RUN INTO 
AN ASSEMBLY-LINE CONFESSOR? 


Only a few days ago I heard an inter- 
esting story of a woman brought back 
to the Church after forty-eight years 
away from the Sacraments, and she 
blamed this getting away from the 
Church on being scared out of the 
confessional as a little girl. First 
she just stayed away from going to 
Confession and Communion; and then 
she stayed away from Mass altogether. 
She still retained a spark of faith. Her 
case was reported anonymously as an 
encouraging instance in the annual 
account read by a Presidium of the 
Legion of Mary to its local Council. 
Two Legionaries heard of this woman, 
and they found her very gracious on 


their first weekly visits; but when they 
tried to get her back to the Sacra- 
ments, they feared that she was a 
“‘hickory Catholic’’—one of those ready 
to die for the Faith, yet preferring 
death to living the Faith. After many 
weeks of fruitless visitations, she seemed 
to change for the better. So the 
Legionaries asked the local priest to 
call on her and try to get her to Con- 
fession. He spent an hour and a half 
with her in vain, and told the Legion- 
aries that she was absolutely hopeless. 
The Legionaries, however, know that 
they are instructed by the Handbook 
of the Legion that no case is to be 
considered hopeless, especially under 
the auspices and patronage of Mary 
Mediatrix of all grace. So they con- 
tinued for a few weeks and the woman 
succumbed fully to the grace of God. 
Now she is receiving the Sacraments 
regularly and waiting in confidence and 
peace as an octogenarian for the 
Saviour’s last coming, as Companion 
and Guest. 


WEEK-END CONFESSIONS MAKE 
ASSEMBLY-LINE CONFESSORS 


I heard a priest who was of Central 
European origin telling how in his 
district confessionals were erected and 
taken down periodically. Of course, 
these confessionals were up and in use 
during the Easter Season and before 
certain: big feast days and perhaps 
during the Ember seasons; but weekly 
confessions were just not heard. The 
dying, of course, were heard, and I 
suppose the chronically sick also; not, 
however, the generality of the parish- 
ioners, who were heard only in seasons of 
confession. American priests, to be 
sure, smile at this anomaly and are 
likely to make the remark: “‘ No wonder 
the Faith declined in such places.” 
But I wonder if the generality of our 
pastoral clergy are not in the same 
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relative position to-day as those Central 
European priests were forty or fifty 
years ago. I mean that daily hearing of 
confessions is as much a part of pastoral 
life in this age of official daily or frequent 
Communion, as weekly confession was 
before the era of Pope Pius X. The 
glib retort can be made that a priest 
in a one-priest parish cannot hear 
confessions every morning. Of course, 
he can’t during the Mass, but he can 
before the Mass for fifteen or twenty 
minutes; and he can on certain evenings 
of the week during a period of a half- 
hour or so—perhaps as the people are 
returning home from work, or between 
7:30 and 8:30 p.m. The bishop we 
quote above, however, visualizes the 
big cities being made dominantly Cath- 
olic and radiating their influence apos- 
tolic in one way or other throughout the 
nation. And most of our big city 
parishes have at least one assistant; 
yet, largely through the confessional 
the Saint of the day on which I write 
(August 10)—St. John Vianney, the 
beloved Curé of Ars—changed the whole 
countryside through his long, very 
long, hours in the confessional. Only 
this morning I heard of a Kansas 
priest who was arranging to set up a 
study room in his sacristy so that he 
or his curate would be available a good 
number of hours each day for those who 
wanted to go to Confession, or even for 
outsiders who wanted to come and con- 
sult a priest as a remote approach to 
conversion. 

Daily hearing of confessions means 
that most frequent communicants will 
go to Confession before or after Mass in 
the morning or during Mass, and leave 
the Saturday afternoon and evening for 
those who go to confession infrequently, 
at least in a relative sense. In this way 
the priest can always take the needed, 
and in many cases the desirable, time 
to do preventive work in the con- 
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fessional. Hecan do more; by prudent 
invitation he can get monthly communi- 
cants into going to weekly Communion, 
and weekly communicants into daily 
communicants—at least in seasons of 
special devotion, especially throughout 


Lent. 


BANISHING LOCKSTEPPING FROM 
OUR PARISH CHURCHES 


What has compulsory week-day at- 
tendance at Mass by school children 
effected, and what has regimentation 
at a given Mass on Sunday brought 
about? One thing, and one thing only: 
it has developed by way of rule an 
amazing amount of spiritual irre- 
sponsibility. Is proof desired of this 
assertion? Count the number of daily 
communicants among our Catholic high 
school pupils going to day schools. 
Yet, since the decree on First Com- 
munion we have witnessed an era of pre- 
adolescent Saints. Is not this God’s 
way of pointing out that from First 
Communion until the years of adoles- 
cence heroic sanctity is most easily 
attained? And I wager that there is 
hardly an instance of these children 
Saints of the last generation who 
didn’t get their first inspiration from a 
discreet and zealous confessor to strive 
to be full-grown Christians before they 
became half-grown in body. The as- 
sembly-line confessor has assumed the 
obligations of a confessor; yet, like 
some of our present-day union men, he 
doesn’t put in the contracted-for work 
hours. Recently I heard of one union 
group demand that they have time off 
at ten o'clock in the morning with 
doughnuts and coffee as an interlude— 
at the contractor’s expense. In the 
early days of frequent or daily Com- 
munion, alert priests were hearing con- 
fessions daily; and they strove to exhort 
those who were in any way devout to 
aim at going to weekly Communion. 
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Many mothers responded to this invita- 
tion, and not a few men. And high 
school boys and high school girls were 
relatively numerous. All these were 
brought to the Communion rail weekly, 
not by pulpit exhortations, but by a 
prudent and personal invitation in the 
confessional. Then when Lent was 
getting near, these weekly penitents 
were urged to go to Communion daily 
during that holy season, and no small 
number complied literally; and the 
others went with greater frequency 
than once a week. A couple of years 
ago a recently appointed archbishop in a 
pastoral letter to his clergy said that 
he wanted confessions heard every day 
in the week before or during the Masses 
and Communion given before Mass 
where there was reason for it. As a 
pastor, he was in a parish where his 
predecessor had proved the feasibility 
of daily Communion for a_ goodly 
minority throughout the year, and for 
practically everyone in Lent. That 
pastor started in with the Decree on 
frequent and daily Communion in 1906, 
and by constant work over a period of 
twenty-five to thirty years he had a 
third of those going to Mass on Sunday 
approaching the Holy Table daily or 
frequently; and he had the entire 
parish in a moral sense going daily in 
Lent. His individual contact was 
largely through the confessional; he 
resorted also to casual talks to make the 
invitations. This is why a_ world- 
renowned university professor for the 
last fifteen years or more has been going 
to daily Mass and Communion. His 
colleague, Einstein, might see him any 
morning in the school year serving the 
chaplain’s Mass in one of the halls of a 
greatly endowed secular university; 
and, if he happened to be present at the 
Communion of the Mass, Einstein would 
see his colleague partaking of the 
Bread of Angels, 


CHURCHES IN CHARGE OF 

SECULAR PRIESTS 

Some reader may cite the answer of an 
Irish lay-brother -responding to another 
theoretical proposition: ‘‘This is all 
right in the-o-ry.” But that it is also 
eminently practical and workable is 
proved by any number of secular 
parishes where even the pastor without 
an assistant is working consistently 
to bring about frequent Communion 
on the part of a goodly minority of his 
parishioners of Communion age and 
weekly Communion for practically all 
of them. I know a Chicago pastor of 
the he-man type, who has some four 
assistants and who has confessions 
during each one of the four morning 
Masses—and if weddings or funerals 
are booked for a later hour, a Religious 
priest is brought in to say one or more 
of the early Masses. Every Tuesday 
he has a Mass at 9:00 o’clock for the 
mothers, with confessions heard before 
and during that Mass; the same 
schedule is followed on first Fridays. 
In Lent this pastor goes further; not 
only has he a Mass every morning at 
9:00 o’clock, but he has another Mass 
at 12:00 o’clock every day with con- 
fessions, since his church is in a neighbor- 
hood which has a market center and 
several large industrial plants. 

There are big city parishes where 
assistants never miss an athletic contest 
when one of the parish teams is playing; 
and sometimes this means quite a few 
nights a week in the athletic seasons. 
Not that the assistant is out of place 
at such a contest: though his presence 
there is an activity of the all-things-else 
sort, it has the purpose of keeping youth 
close to the priest, but it does not deal 
directly with the Kingdom of God and 
his justice. These other affairs have a 
much stronger demand on his time; and 
among them there is scarcely one more 
important than daily fidelity to the 
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confessional to forgive sin and to prevent 
sin—and also to promote positive sanc- 
tity, first of all among the lambs of the 
flock, then among the shearlings and 
lastly among the sheep. 


THE CONFESSOR’S PART IN 
CONVERSION MOVEMENT 


The bishop already referred to put 
forth a pregnant thought, a pregnant 
project even, when he told those gradu- 
ates that the work at hand for the 
Church in America in this generation is 
to convert our fifty biggest cities, 
already ranging in Catholic population 
from 32% to 75%. Of course, the full- 
time and live confessor can’t do this 
unaided in his own locality; but there 
is hardly a single phase of the multiple 
apostolate of bringing in the outsider 
that the confessor cannot codperate in. 
Some of these phases he can gain all 
sorts of recruits for. There is the 
individual apostolate, for instance— 
sometimes exercised by personal urgings 
and sometimes by putting the right 
kind of book into the hands of a non- 
Catholic. Here is a Catholic student 
going to a Catholic or secular university 
and having talks from time to time with 
a Jewish manor woman. That Catholic 
student might save a little on his 
cigarette bill each week for a few 
months, and he would have enough to 
buy several volumes to be used when 
occasion presented itself to lend to a 
Jewish friend or acquaintance. This 
Jewish student might be a “‘pre-med.” 
He would then be interested to know 
that a bright student like himself some 
twenty years ago, studying psychiatry 
at Chicago University, took a free 
course in Aristotle and in St. Thomas 
(he was in every sense a post-Jew in 
religion); this developed an interest in 
the Catholic Church. He became a 
Catholic before he finished his course, 
then put in an internship and spent some 
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time with his parents before he followed 
in the footsteps of St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. A couple of years ago he was 
ordained a priest at the Trappist 
monastery of Our Lady of the Valley, 
Rhode Island. And after that he 
wrote his autobiography in a most 
interesting volume under the title, 
“The Glory of Thy People.” This 
cloistered priest is no other than Father 
M. Raphael Simon, 0.C.S.O. 

Then the confessor will meet in the 
confessional a high school youth who 
has the makings of a real apostle. In 
his own parish there may be a Junior 
Presidium of the Legion of Mary, which 
is laboring to get all pupils of high 
school age in the parish into the devout 
life. The confessor can then suggest 
to this boy how he can become a real 
apostle in prevailing upon companions 
in public high school by assignment to 
go to weekly Confession and Com- 
munion and to attend the weekly forums 
in the parish for public high school 
pupils. The same confessor will en- 
counter many a young man and many 
a young woman who needs to share in an 
active and organized apostolate, not 
only to save him or her from the virus of 
secularism, but to set the feet of him or 
her on the path that leads to heroic 
sanctity—and spiritual writers estimate 
that one heroic soul enriches the Church 
of God as much as even a million ordi- 
narily good souls. About this time a 
hundred years ago, a preconvert at 
Brown University gave the baccalaure- 
ate address on this proposition: that 
no nation can long endure unless it 
possesses a nobility, titled or untitled; 
and in a republic like ours, the intelligent 
and the virtuous are the nobility. The 
giver of the address was a later convert, 
Orestes A. Brownson. The history of 
the Church shows that’ the Mystical 


Body of Christ cannot flourish or safely: 


exist for a long while without a nobility; 
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and its nobility are the saints, canonized 
or uncanonized. In a similar strain, 
the co-author of “Souls at Stake,” 
Frank Duff (under his pen-name, F. S. 
Mitchell), contends that the Church 
cannot come into her own without 
striking miracles; that as the earthly 
life of Christ was shot through with 
miracles, so must be His Mystical 
Life, if it is to lead the kind of existence 
in a given nation that its Blessed Head 
desires it to lead. And these miracles 
will come from the ardent faith of 
Legionaries of Mary in this country, 
as they have been coming in other 
countries through the high faith of 
Legionary apostles. Ten years ago a 
young woman returned to her native 
Ireland to die of consumption. The 
doctors gave her two years to live. 
Frank Duff urged her to spend those 
two years as an envoy of the Legion of 
Mary in pagan Africa. Friends and 
relatives said: “My God, he’s killing 
the girl, sending her to Africa.” She 
went to Africa, this Edyth Quinn, and 
lived eight years instead of two, and 
travelled 40,000 miles, visiting all the 
mission stations. Wherever she went, 
she left the reputation of heroic sanctity ; 
and native Legionaries at her burial 
place, Niroba, brought to the mis- 
sionaries in one calendar year 1000 
catechumens. : 

Here is another instance of what a 
handful of lay missionaries can bring 
about when they have the blessing of 
God on their work and the authorization 
of the Church. When the Japanese 
entered Manila, there were only 48 
Legionaries in all the Islands, and they 
were all in the city of Manila itself. 
When the Americans reéntered, there 
were 2400 Legionaries, and this in 
spite of the curfew laws. Recently the 
Archbishop of Manila wrote to Frank 
Duff stating that Legion influence has 
already reached parts of the Islands 


where no Legionaries are. The mighty 
change in these few years has caused 
the Archbishop to dream dreams, and ask 
himself why this first Catholic nation 
of the Orient should not be the spear- 
head for Catholicity in the Orient. A 
year and a half ago the first President of 
the Legion group in the Philippine Is- 
lands, Senorita Lucas, a woman of 
mixed race, left for Mexico as the first 
Legion envoy to the Central and South 
American Continents And let us re- 
member that the first priest mission- 
aries to enter the Philippine Islands 
came from Mexico; and now the first 
lay missionary to enter Mexico comes 
from the Philippine Islands. And 
within the last couple of months a Sen- 
orita Santos, a full-blooded Filipino, 
has gone to the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries of South America. 


STEPHEN PRAYED AND SAUL 
WAS CONVERTED 


Perhaps there is a still more important 
apostolate for the confessor. The live 
confessor will have a whole list of pros- 
pective converts in his mind; and in 
many cases he feels that the one thing 
they need is a prayer that will pierce the 
clouds. And every confessor meets, 
not rarely, souls of this kind capable of 
such; sometimes they are little children 
who have just made their First Com- 
munion, but they have something of the 
spiritual insight that the Little Flower 
possessed when she made her First Com- 
munion. Father Mateo gives an in- 
stance of a little girl that he asked in the 
confessional to go up to the altar after 
her confession and pray for the conver- 
sion of a great sinner who had promised 
to come to confession. She did so, and 
soon after a notorious anti-clerical en- 
tered the confessional, made his peace 
with God, and ceased to be a persecutor 
of the Church in political life. An 
aged woman over in Liverpool, Eng- 
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land, is another instance of prayer. 
Father Ripley described her to the 
spiritual directors of the Legion in Liver- 
pool as naturally unprepossessing, slow 
in speech, and without a single naturally 
attractive trait of character. She was a 
member of a Presidium of the Legion of 
Mary which included several university 
women; but she it was who brought in 
the outstanding converts, either as fallen 
Catholics brought back or non-Catho- 
lics converted. Father Ripley asked her 
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what accounted for her success. She 
said that in the beginning she had had 
no success at all, but began having suc- 
cess only when she started to pray. He 
asked her how often she prayed, and she 
answered : “Daily.” How long? 
“One hour.” When? “From one to 
two o'clock in the morning.” The 
confessor can enlist in his prayer legion 
even converted sinners; for sacramental 
absolution and sacramental grace can 
turn in an instant a Saul into a Paul. 
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Dramatization of Doctrine 


By ANSELM PARKER, O.S.B., M.A. 


Tx PAGES of this Review have 
often proved useful for making sugges- 
tions and pooling experiences. With 
this encouragement we venture to re- 
late the fortunes of an experiment made 
by the priests of a small Lancashire 
town. There are many ways of pro- 
moting Christianity. 

Our immediate subject here is the 
teaching of religious doctrine by acting. 
There are many non-Catholics, es- 
pecially in less populated districts, re- 
luctant to attend Catholic church serv- 
ices through fear of what neighbors 
will say. We have also to deplore the 
large and increasing number of Catho- 
lics who avoid a sermon if duty can be 
fulfilled without one. Yet both may be 
drawn to come to something attractive 
away from the church building. Ex- 
perience shows that the cinema has 
ruined attendance at ordinary lectures 
even if aided by lantern or epidiascope. 
The great attraction of the “‘movies,”’ 
to say nothing of the radio, is un- 
doubted—both of them an indication 
that people are tending to become more 
passive in their entertainments and re- 
creations. Can we hope, in any small 
degree, to counteract this pull with all 
its modern technique carefully adapted 
to suit the common taste, and supported 
by artistry and wealth? It goes without 
saying that we cannot expect to com- 
pete with it directly. 

In church the preacher often won- 
ders how many of those present are 
listless, inattentive, or even bored. In 
our Catholic elementary schools experi- 


enced teachers are more and more at- 
tempting various methods of supple- 
menting, at least, merely oral instruc- 
tion. Every parish, doubtless, has had 
its Passion Play or other dramatic per- 
formance from time to time, usually 
elaborate affairs with suitable stage 
effects and the expense of costumes for 
every character. And the Grail activi- 
ties have been most successful and a 
model to us all. But these require effort 
beyond ordinary reach. 


ACTIVE OR PASSIVE PARTICI- 
PATION OF AUDIENCE 


Some Lancashire priests have re- 
cently tried an experiment on rather 
different lines. Would an audience both 
of our own people and of non-Catholics, 
they asked themselves, be attracted to 
and gain a greater realization of religious 
truths, by a presentation of scenes with- 
out the trouble and expense of elaborate 
stage effects? Is it necessary, in other 
words, to make an appeal to the eye in 
color and form, or to the ear with 
specially prepared musical pieces sung 
by trained vocalists? Ifa simpler pres- 
entation should prove to be acceptable, 
there would be a line of approach within 
the reach of any group of people in a 
parish. And a further point: could the 
scenes—the teachings—be brought home 
more effectively through the active 
rather than, as in the cinema, the merely 
passive participation of the audience in 
the presentation? 

We give an account here of the experi- 
ment attempted. We should like other 
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priests to consider whether this method 
may be found a help to the knowledge 
of the Faith both for Catholics and non- 
Catholics. The play—or pageant as it 
was called—is of interest here merely as 
a tentative example. What we suggest 
is that short entertainments in a variety 
of subjects (e.g., Gospel incidents, 
scenes from the life of a Saint, even 
edifying stories such as those of Fr. 
Bernard Basset, S.J.) might easily be 
given, on these lines, by C.O.M., 
Guides, or other parish bodies. There 
might even be a prepared discussion on 
some point in church history or teach- 
ing. A “Dry Mass” with liturgical ex- 
planations might provide an appro- 
priate subject. 

To make matters clear we give a 
brief account of what actually took 
place. The object was of course frankly 
propagandist, though such a purpose 
was not previously disclosed. The play 
was to be a presentation of the Seven 
Sacraments in early Christian days, as 
instruction for our own people and to 
persuade non-Catholics that the ancient 
Church was not a species of non-Con- 
formity relying chiefly on hymn-singing 
and preaching. But, to avoid merely 
religious ceremonial, the whole was 
woven into a plot based on some lively 
incident. 


OUTLINE OF RELIGIOUS 
PAGEANT 


We give, then, the outline. An at- 
tractive leaflet, with the striking and 
well-known picture of a great lion issu- 
ing forth towards a group of Christians 
standing in the Coliseum, was widely 
circulated, announcing: 


A Religious Pageant 
A Drama of Early Christianity 
Christian Usages in Action and Song 
Rome—A.D. 250 Eve of Renewed Persecu- 
tion 
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Then the nine scenes were mentioned 
seriatim. The Drama presented the 
story of St. Tarcisius. The plot-struc- 
ture, worked out in order to entertain, 
had to be interwoven throughout with 
the theme-structure, the aim of which 
was to bring home the reality of the 
Christian religion-in its sacramental 
form. The breaking out of a new per- 
secution promised a vivid occasion to 
display the Church’s care for various 
spiritual needs in difficult circumstances. 

The story opens with a sick Christian 
craving Holy Communion. The next 
scene, a Christian household, intro- 
duces the hero, his personality being 
emphasized by a solo. Opportunity is 
given to display and explain the sym- 
bol ix@ és, worn not as a pagan talisman, 
but as a cryptic sign for recognizing a 
fellow-Christian. The mother ex- 
changes this emblem on the growing boy 
for a cross, the significance of which is 
dwelt upon. 

It would be a mistake to try to dwell 
on details here. Suffice it to say that a 
sung Mass (abridged) is next portrayed 
in a chapel of the catacombs: the Mass 
of the Catechumens (open), then the 
Sacred Mysteries (closed). The boy 
Tarcisius is present at the latter for the 
first time and makes his First Com- 
munion. And when later the Bishop 
desires someone to take the Holy Viati- 
cum to the sick, Tarcisius eagerly 
offers his services. He is then given a 
piece of bread wrapped in a corporal, 
with which to practise his bearing should 
there be any danger of the Sacred Host 
being profaned. 

An outdoor scene gives the mentality 
of the pagans, the better kind repre- 
sented by an Itinerant-Philosopher and 
a Schoolmaster. With them are three 
common citizens who are in search of 
more Christians to provide a Roman 
holiday. But the populace is known. to 
have grown weary of the spectacle of 
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crowds being mauled by wild beasts— 
they need something sensational. And 
here a rather long conversation among 
the five characters is broken by three 
interludes or insets. ‘These with ac- 
companying explanations were samples 
of something sensational. 

(1) St. Cecilia lying as in Moderna’s 
statue—a girl bedecked in her wedding 
dress; (2) St. Lucy, rendered immovable 
by the miraculous power of the Holy 
Spirit, as related in the Acta; (3) the 
illustrated picture of the program—all 
three are represented as scenes pre- 
viously witnessed by the two good 
pagans, retained in their “mind’s eye,” 
and described for all to see. The third 
formed the central episode of the pag- 
eant. A large group of Christians are 
seen moving forward to their martyrdom 
singing the Vezilla Regis, the leader 
carrying a cross. The realistic effect 
was wrought by the Philosopher’s nar- 
rative, by the roaring of beasts and the 
shouted comments of the Coliseum 
audience (behind the screen), and most 
of all by the members of the group ex- 
pressing their emotions. The episode 
was in three stages: (a) a glorification 
of the cross; (b) an exhibition of inter- 
mingled fear and joy at the prospect of 
martyrdom—children running away at 
the lion’s roar and driven back by 
guards, the hands and voices of others 
raised in prayer, etc.; and (c) the dra- 
matic narrative describing the slow 
approach of a great African lion which, 
in an unexpected finale, “just licked the 
cross” (unseen). 

Next, the citizen ruffians urge that 
the City Prefect offer them large re- 
wards if boys who have been “smeared” 
or “waxed” by the Christian Bishop can 
be found for the arena—his anointing, 
they suppose, conferring some miracu- 
lous power over the beasts—and thus 
provide an exciting incident to relieve 
the tedium of the populace. A school- 


room scene follows, contrasting the 
attitudes of pagan and Christian boys; 
and a fight between: them, when the 
latter discover their companions cari- 
caturing the crucifixion, is designed as a 
further change from what may be found 
by some to be too religious. The plot is 
carried forward by a pleasant meeting 
with the citizens seeking to acquire the 
mysterious oil from the boys, who sub- 
sequently are waylaid by these pagan 
men and in a rough melée the boy Tar- 
cisius is murdered. 

The ending on the whole is a happy 
one, with the canonization of the 
martyr, and the petition of the Philos- 
opher and Schoolmaster to be received 
into the Christian fold, convinced es- 
pecially, they assert, by the conduct of 
the children, so ordinary in their daily 
lives but made heroic in heart by the 
Sacraments of the Church. At the end 
all witness a large group of them coming 
forward singing joyfully after their 
Confirmation. 


PROBLEMS ENTAILED AND 
SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


Let it be understood that it is beside 
our purpose in this article to discuss, or 
seek to defend, this particular play or to 
call further attention to it except in so 
far as it illustrates a method. While 
there must be doctrinal accuracy, we 
think no meticulous care need be taken 
over archeological or historical detail. 
Some may argue that it is an offense 
against a leading canon of dramatic art 
to present anything primarily for edifi- 
cation or instruction. Again, the play 
may contain anachronisms and inac- 
curacies. Yet, practical problems had 
to be faced. The chief one concerned 
due reverence to the Holy Sacrament 
of the Altar. We wished to portray the 
whole sacramental system, and while no 
great difficulty was anticipated about 
six of the Sacraments, might there not 
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be hesitation in including a representa- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament—a risk 
made greater when the plot should con- 
tain lighter and relieving elements? 
The Solemnity of the Mass, the Com- 
munion of Tarcisius, in fact the whole 
sacramental setting, provided a truly 
spiritual atmosphere. Several ways 
suggested themselves for meeting this 
problem and were adopted; and we 
were fortunate in finding a boy who in 
his whole demeanor displayed the de- 
vout attitudedesired. In fact, we judged 
that the contrast between the piece of 
bread first given by the deacon to the 
lad, and the “Blessed Sacrament”’ given 
to him later by the Bishop, with all the 
circumstances of great reverence (pu- 
rification of fingers, kneeling posture, 
lighted torches) would perhaps furnish 
deep thought for non-Catholics, what- 
ever their own theories about the con- 
secrated elements, or their subjectivist 
views. 

A consideration of some separate 
points may not be out of place. 

(I) The Personnel——This was not 
drawn from a Catholic Dramatic So- 
ciety, but rather the talents of adults 
and children of the parish were utilized, 
for a suitable selection is not difficult 
for any priest who knows his flock. 
Some fifteen or twenty had speaking 
parts. Another fifty or sixty did minor 
acting. The encouraging feature was 
that each and all were ready and pleased 
to take parts. The priests set the ex- 
ample by assuming the clerical charac- 
ters; the headmaster had a prominent 
part; a lady teacher was the producer. 
Scarcely any of the cast had acted be- 
fore. 

(II) Staging.—This presentation was 
meant for out-of-doors. The parish is 
blessed with large and beautiful church- 
grounds. It was given a second time 
indoors with less effect—the large num- 
ber of naturally restless children in the 
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audience needed more control. But 
there would be advantages inside, for 
without much practice voice-production 
is difficult in the open, and a raised 
stage would make it easier to view ob- 
jects presented on the flat. Indoors a 
green carpet and a shrub or two can 
afford sufficient make-believe for ex- 
terior scenes. The costuming was 
mainly confined to vestments and in- 
dicative touches for several characters. 
The reader will have gathered that the 
actors came in their ordinary clothing, 
one by one from among the audience. 
The singing, beyond the hero’s solo and 
a motet at Mass, was deliberately con- 
fined to the first verse of Blessed Sacra- 
ment hymns, “Faith of our Fathers” 
and the like, chiefly because a main ob- 
ject was to induce the whole audience to 
participate—by singing, by reciting the 
Creed, by standing at intervals, etc. 
(III) Use of Commentary.—This was 
a great help. The principal player had 
some explanations and exhortations to 
make at the beginning, emphasizing the 
historical reality of the trial our Chris- 
tian ancestors endured in order to hand 
on the gift of faith to us. Now we not 
only remember and honor them but also 
ask their intercession in these present 
days of persecution in many lands. He 
concluded: “‘We make up for our de- 
ficiencies by our sincerity, and according 
as you prayerfully take part so will your 
impressions be lasting.” A lady com- 
mentator was also active at several 
points of the presentation, beginning 
with an outline of the mise-en-scéne. 
She instructed at intervals, mentioning, 
e.g., who St. Cecilia was, who St. Lucy 
was, their feast-days, their names still 
held in honor at the Canon of every 
Mass even to-day. Most important of 
all, she made it clear to the children 
(in reality to any non-Catholics) that 
when the “Blessed Sacrament” is given 
to Tarcisius to take to the sick man, this 
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is only a representation, not the reality, 
just as a little later the boy will be 
murdered, but only in pretense. 

(IV) Propaganda Element.—The por- 
trayal of the sacramental system was 
the main theme. A baby was baptized 
by immersion (to its great joy); Con- 
fession was introduced by dialogue; 
Matrimony (in a short form); Extreme 
Unction by the reading of St. James 
(v. 14-16) to a sick man; Confirmation 
in several ways—Veni Creator was sung 
behind the screen when, at the finale, a 
large group of children come forward as 
just confirmed. By way of contrast the 
commentator made it clear that the 
consecration of the virgin, the blessing of 
the sick, the bestowal of doles to the 
orphans, are not Sacraments. The ton- 
sure, and seven Sacred Orders were made 
known by a solemn procession, with each 
carrying the emblem of his office, and 
by the commentator’s suitable remarks. 
Concentration throughout was (apart 
from the Mass) on the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The passage I Cor., xi. 23-28, 
was read to the sick, the deacon’s sermon 
included John, vi. 54-59; the Guides 
acted the manna scene in the desert, 
bringing out the contrast between 
“Your fathers...,”” and “This is the True 
Bread....” 

Throughout also there was opportu- 
nity for much minor instruction of Cath- 
olics. To mention a single item: the 
meaning of indulgences (as canonical 
penance) was brought home in a passing 
phase—a messenger conveyed to the 
Pope the last request of a Christian just 
martyred, that through his merits 
mercy should be shown to the penitents 
(kneeling with sackcloth and candle), to 
whom the Pope, with his jurisdiction, 
granted a partial and a plenary indul- 
gence. We point to this incident as one 
example among many in which acting 
can replace and, perhaps, improve upon 
a lengthy sermon. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 

PRODUCERS 

It is advisable that the script in its 
entirety be given to as many as possible, 
or at least that at the beginning all be 
made appreciative of the whole design. 
Understudies should be provided or 
practices are liable to be held up. Again, 
a practice should be announced for a 
part, not the whole of the presentation, 
and only those concerned be requested 
to attend; otherwise there may be dis- 
appointment and weariness for mere on- 
lookers. Whoever gets up a play knows 
the importance of urging actors to face 
and address an audience instead of one 
another. Loud-speakers are easily ob- 
tainable, and for out-of-doors are almost 
necessary. A prayer before each prac- 
tice is at least commendable. On the 
day itself it is impressive if all the actors 
approach from a distance singing, and 
then take their places here and there 
among the audience. All those selected 
acted with a beautiful Catholic spirit. 

Finally, there is a matter of para- 
mount importance. Was the attempt a 
success? Did it “get across’? We feel 
satisfied in having made the experiment. 
It was not a first-class show. There 
were many impediments; outdoor prac- 
tices were considerably interfered with 
by bad weather, and we had to hurry 
against time to suit the season. It has 
provided hope for this species of religious 
instruction. It was certainly good for 
those who took part—some eighty 
people; they rose to the occasion and 
enjoyed it. And besides these there 
were some 400 in the audience on the 
first occasion. 

As an experiment, we feel it was a 
success, meant to suggest something 
simpler than, for example, the Grail 
performances, and within the range of 
the amateur. If the idea sketched here 
is good, we earnestly desire that it be 
tried out by others more capable. 
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The Cenacle 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


VII. The Mystical Body 


“The multitude of believers had but one heart and one soul: . . 


. all things 


were common unto them” (Acts, iv. 32) 


y nite TOUCHING description of the 
first Christian community refers to the 
period immediately following the de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost and the numer- 
ous conversions on the day of Pentecost. 
However, this community of goods, 
which characterized the Church of Jeru- 
salem, had begun at a much earlier date. 
During the period of their missionary 
journeys with their Master, the disciples 
depended for their subsistence on the 
charity of the friends of Jesus. They no 
longer earned their own living; compli- 
ance with Our Lord’s invitation to follow 
Him implied of necessity their giving up 
such a possibility. We are expressly told 
that Judas was the bearer of the com- 
mon purse, and from a remark in St. 
John’s Gospel (xiii.29) it is evident that 
the future traitor was in charge of the 
commissariat and generally of the ma- 
terial affairs of the little community. 
St. Luke (viii. 3) informs us that certain 
well-to-do women followed Jesus and 
“ministered unto Him of their sub- 
stance.”” The disciples were, of course, 
included in these attentions. 

The admirable union of hearts and 
minds, which called forth the admiration 
of the general public, would have been 
difficult of realization had there been a 
marked difference in the material con- 
ditions in which the faithful lived. But 
we must not exaggerate. It is nowhere 
said that every one of the faithful sold 
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his personal property and handed over 
the proceeds to the Apostles. However, 
many did. St. Luke has a peculiar fond- 
ness for the word “all” in his Gospel, 
even more than in Acts, and its meaning 
must often be restricted so as to signify 
“many” or “anumber.” In actual prac- 
tice the thing did not work too well. At 
an early stage complaints arose on the 
part of those converts whose native 
tongue was Greek—the Hellenistic Jews. 
They maintained that distribution was 
not impartial. This led to the ordina- 
tion of the first deacons. But we also 
learn from St. Paul’s Epistles that the 
Church of Jerusalem was for ever in 
financial and material straits. For this 
reason we find the Apostle constantly 
appealing to his converts’ charity on be- 
half of the poor of the Holy City. 


COMMUNITY OF MATERIAL AND 
SPIRITUAL GOODS 


This material community of goods— 
“common life,” as it is called in Reli- 
gious Orders—was but a symbol ofacom- 
munity of goods of an incomparably 
higher order. Like the material com- 
munity of goods, this spiritual commu- 
nity also presupposes a union of minds 
and hearts through charity. 

In St. Luke’s Acts, a book that might 
be described as the Gospel of the Holy 
Spirit or as the first and the most pre- 
cious of all the many “Histories of the 
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Church,” we read that on the morning of 
Pentecost a “multitude came together, 
and were confounded in mind” (Acts, 
ii. 6). One man said one thing and the 
other another. Some were struck with 
wonder and admiration, others scoffed. 
They were all swayed, this way or that, 
by the good or evil dispositions of their 
hearts; in a word, they were a confused 
crowd. Not so the men and women 
within the Cenacle. And the same can 
be said of the first-fruits of the Apostles’ 
preaching that day. All these people 
had but one heart and one mind, be- 
cause none sought his own advantage to 
the injury of another; none thought of 
himself and his own interest, but all 
sought to procure the common good. 
They were conscious of being one 
family, one community, one body— 
Christ’s Mystical Body. 

There are few more inspiring thoughts 
than that of the Mystical Body, the 
Church of which the Communion of 
Saints is a natural sequel. That thought 
was the comfort of the great Teresa of 
Avila in her last hour. She who had 
labored so much and so long for God’s 
glory, who had been favored with visions 
and other high supernatural experiences, 
and who had bequeathed to the world 
many books replete with heavenly wis- 
dom, could think of no better motive of 
hope and confidence than the fact that 
she was a member of the Church. “At 
least I am a child of the Catholic 
Church,” she repeated again and again. 
All too habitually we are content with 
the notion that the Communion of 
Saints means little more than that we 
can pray for one another or for the souls 
in Purgatory, and that the Saints in bliss 
plead with God on our behalf. The 
dogma does mean all this, of course, but 
it also means a great deal more. It 
means that we do not, and cannot, live 
in isolation—in water-tight compart- 
ments, so to speak. The followers of 


Christ are not merely linked together by 
a common faith; they constitute an 
organism, a body. We call this organism 
a “‘mystical” body, it is true, but that 
word is not synonymous with “mythi- 
cal” or “imaginary.” We have to use 
such a term simply because no one can 
think of another, or a better term. But 
the Mystical Body of Christ is as real as 
the physical, though it is of another or- 
der. The Mystical Body of Christ is as 
real and as actual as is the body He took 
in the womb of His Virgin Mother. 


ALL VITAL FORCE FURNISHED 
BY THE SOUL 


Now, it is an obvious fact that all the 
members of our body live by the same 
energy derived from the soul, which is 
the ultimate source of all vital force in 
the human compound. This vital force 
is transmitted from member to member, 
and every particular member reacts to 
every experience of the other members..- 
The whole body suffers if any one mem- 
ber ails, and the gratification that any 
one member experiences contributes to 
the well-being of the rest. This is but a 
feeble image of the incomparably closer 
union and constant interaction of the 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
From this marvellous union and unity 
there results an intimate communion 
with one another, a community of spirit- 
ual gifts, so that any progress in grace 
and holiness by one member of the 
Church redounds to the advantage of 
the whole Church. This aspect of the 
dogma of the Communion of Saints is 
wonderfully illustrated by St. Augustine 
in one of his Tractates on St. John 
(xxxii, 8). Here is the substance of 
what he says. On the day of Pentecost 
the Apostles spoke in various tongues. 
They were likewise understood by all 
sorts of people, though they spoke in 
their own native tongue. This gift is 
ours, too. The Church is spread over 
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the whole world and so speaks with the 
tongues of all the nations. ““The Church 
is the body of Christ,”’ the holy Doctor 
told his hearers, “and each of you a 
member of that body. Since you are a 
member of a body that speaks in all 
tongues, you may believe that you too 
speak in all tongues.”” In St. Augustine’s 
opinion we possess the Holy Spirit in 
the measure in which we love the Church: 
“Credamus, fratres, quantum quisque 
amat Ecclesiam Christi, tantum habet 
Spiritum.” 


ENDOWMENTS OF THE CHURCH 
BENEFIT ALL 


As a result of the Communion of 
Saints, all the gifts and endowments of 
the Church benefit every one of her 
children. This wonderful fact of our 
solidarity in Christ—our communion 
with one another—is able to preserve us 
from the evil of envy and jealousy which 
work so much havoc in the world around 
us, to-day more than ever; and not only 
in the world, but even among religious 
people. Someone has said—and he was 
a very shrewd psychologist—that envy 
and jealousy are the vices of spiritual or 
would-be spiritual people. The devil 
may not get very far in their case with 
his grosser temptations, but he can 
achieve considerable success with the 
more spiritual temptation of envy, be- 
cause this vice easily disguises itself un- 
der a show of zeal for righteousness. 
Envy may attack even holy people when 
they behold in others what they lack 
themsleves. But if we consider that we 
are all one in the Church—in the Body 
of Christ—we cease to be destitute and 
realize that we are actually rich. You 
see one endowed with outstanding gifts 
and graces? The spectacle may sadden 
nature, the thought suggesting itself 
that you are eclipsed, thrown into the 
shade, by the splendid qualities of these 
richer souls. The remedy against such 
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feelings is at hand. We must not look in 
the mirror, so to speak; let us refrain 
from comparisons with others, for this 
brings to light inequalities. On the con- 
trary, let us view both ourselves and 
everybody else in the oneness of the 
Body of Christ. In that oneness, in that 
unity of brotherly love, all. good things 
are the common possession of all the 
faithful. This may seem too good to be 
true, but the greatest wonder of the 
supernatural order lies precisely in the 
fact that the more glorious a thing is, the 
truer it is, because God has put into it 
so much more of Himself. An extract 
from one of those inspiring discourses of 
St. Augustine on St. John’s Gospel, of 
which we hear brief selections in the 
Office of Tenebrex, is wonderfully to the 
point. The holy Doctor begins by quot- 
ing St. Paul: “To one is given the word 
of wisdom, and to another the word of 
knowledge, according to the same Spirit; 
to another faith in the same Spirit; to 
another the grace of healing in one Spirit; 
to another the working of miracles. . .” 
(I Cor., xii. 8). “It may be,” says St. 
Augustine, “that you have none of these 
gifts. Yet if you love, that is, if you 
have charity, that bond of union of all 
the members of the Church, you are not 
lacking, for if you love unity, whosoever 
has any gift within that unity, has it also 
for you.” Nothing but the original 
Latin can convey the full force of the 
holy Doctor’s words: “Si amas unitatem, 
eliam tibi habet quisquis in illa habet ali- 
quid.”” Takeawayenvy,and whatI have 
is thine also. I will take away envy, and 
what thou hast, becomes mine (Tolle in- 
vidiam, et tuum est quod habeo: tollam 
invidiam, et meum est quod habes). The 
eye alone can see, but it is not alone in 
the enjoyment of that advantage: it 
sees for the benefit of the hands, the 
feet, and all the other members of the 
body. In like manner, the eye is not 
jealous of the skill and strength of the 
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hand, nor of its adroitness and swiftness 
of motion, which often preserves it from 
injury” (Tract., xxxii, 8). 


PERFECT UNITY OF APOSTLES 
IN THE CENACLE 


Look at the Apostles in the Cenacle 
and after the morning of Pentecost. Up 
to that time they had often disputed 
among themselves about rank and prece- 
dence. From the moment the Spirit of 
Love was poured forth in their hearts, 
all that was at an end; they no longer 
know either envy or contention. Peter 
alone speaks—but they all speak 
through him and all rejoice together in 
whatever is done by him, or by John or 
by any one of their number; even as 
they all rejoiced in suffering for their 
Master’s sake: “Ibant gaudentes a con- 
spectu concilit . . . they went from the 
presence of the council, rejoicing that 
they were accounted worthy to suffer 
reproach for the name of Jesus” (Acts, 
v.41). We must not regard ourselves as 
isolated units. Let us love the unity of 
the Church and ourselves in that unity. 
The riches of fraternal charity will make 
up for what is lacking to our indigence, 
and what we do not possess ourselves, 
we shall find most plentifully in this 
wonderful unity. 

God bestows great graces upon an- 
other! Let not envy embitter your soul. 
His enrichment is your gain, for “we, 
being many, are one body,” so that the 
increase of one member redounds to the 
advantage of all. We are all of us rich 
with the whole wealth of the Body of 
Christ, the Church, as St. Paul told the 
Corinthians: “In all things you are 
made rich in Him (Christ), in all utter- 
ance and in all knowledge . . . nothing is 
wanting to you in any grace...” (I 
Cor., i. 5, 6). 

Nemo sibi vivit—no one lives in isola- 
tion, for himself alone. Whether we 
think of it or not, the growth in holiness 


of any one member of the Church means 
some enrichment for all those who are 
knit into the unity of that holy Mystical 
Body of Christ. Hence the more Saints, 
the more outstandingly holy people, 
there are in the world, the better it is for 
the world, because for the sake of His 
friends God will spare sinners, while be- 
stowing further graces upon His friends. 

It is the wonderful privilege of the 
Religious Orders that they continue the 
community life of the Apostles and their 
first followers. But the community of 
material goods is only the outward sym- 
bol of the far more precious community 
of spiritual goods. Religious have re- 
nounced worldly possessions and all de- 
sire of acquiring that which is so fragile 
and transient. The chill word, “‘mine”’ 
or‘‘thine,”’ is banished from their vocab- 
ulary. Let it be kept out of the spir- 
itual sphere also. 


WORKING FOR OUR PERSONAL 
SANCTIFICATION 


Some one may ask: “But may we 
not—nay, must we not—aim at our own 
personal sanctification before all else?’’ 
Yes, of course; but what St. Augustine 
means is that even if we do not actually 
think of our neighbor, our prayers and 
good works, while profiting ourselves in 
the first instance, also benefit the 
Church, while the prayers and good 
works of others—in a word, their holy 
life and their growth in grace—benefit us 
as a necessary consequence of the Com- 
munion of Saints. It is impossible to 
assess our gains, to establish statistics, 
so to speak; for even as our body once 
grew and developed without our per- 
ceiving it, so does the supernatural life 
of the soul grow and expand, silently, 
insensibly, yet continuously, through the 
ceaseless activity of the body of which 
we are all members and the continuous 
influence of the Holy Spirit who has been 
very properly described as the soul of 
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that holy, mystical organism, the 
Church of Christ. 

From these considerations we must 
conclude that the first and highest form 
of apostolate is our own sanctification. 
The more Saints there are, the higher 
will be the level of supernatural beauty 
and goodness in the Church. We know 
that the adorable Sacrifice of the Mass 
is from its very nature a public act, one 
that is always performed in the name 
and for the benefit of the whole Church. 
Thus we are being blessed and enriched 
every moment of the day and the night 
unawares, yet infallibly, provided “we 
love unity,” to quote St. Augustine’s 
words once more. In some such way do 
all our good works benefit the whole 


Church; not quite in the same way, yet 
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not unlike it. It is quite accurate to say 
that each of us benefits everybody else, 
not only by what he does, but by what 
he is. Even as the sun raises the tem- 
perature as it rises higher and higher in 
the sky, so does every member of the 
Church increase the general holiness of 
the Church by every step that brings 
him nearer to God. 

Let us beware lest we lower the spirit- 
ual temperature by lukewarmness, low 
aims and feeble aspirations. The 
thought that his own progress in holiness 
is bound to react on the other members 
of the Church cannot but spur a man on 
to ever-increasing generosity in the serv- 
ice of Him who said: “For them do I 
sanctify Myself, that they also may be 
sanctified in truth’ (John, xvii. 19). 
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Topics for Boys’ Sermons 


By JAMES D. R. EBNER 


F ATHER KELLY toys with his 
desk calendar. Where, he muses, does 
the time go? Here it is almost Friday, 
and that day-of-recollection sermon is 
not yet begun. He visualizes the eight 
hundred boys of Angeline High School 
sitting in the pews, a quick-eyed, 
squirming mass of adolescence, observ- 
ing his every motion as he picks his wary 
way up the pulpit ladder. He reaches 
the microphone, takes a breath, sizes 
up the congregation, and starts out with 
the sign of the cross. 

This picture in his mind’s eye, un- 
fortunately, does not come furnished 
with the words of the sermon, nor even 
with the topic; so that for inspiration 
Father Kelly takes to glancing about his 
room at the book shelves. Seemingly, 
none of his homiletic material is suit- 
able for youngsters. Now let us sup- 
pose that, for something different, he 
decides to get an idea from the boys 
themselves; they, after all, are his 
patients, and the more closely he studies 
their needs, the more effectual can be 
his prescriptions. 

He walks over to the old pastor’s 
pride and joy, the recreational center, 
where some teen-agers are sure to be 
passing the afternoon hours. There he 
chats with a few of the older lads and 
finally works up to this question: “If 
you were to give a sermon to the fellows 
of your class, what subject would you 
be sure to preach on?” 

We need not try to overhear what 
Father is told, for this question has 
been asked, not of three or four boys 
only, but of 2101.1. And the answers, 


not hurriedly or jestingly spoken but 
written down purposefully in perma- 
nent form,? are what we would expect 
of twentieth-century Catholic youth. 


‘TOPICS SUGGESTED BY THE BOYS 
QUESTIONED: 


How to lead a pure life in the midst 
of present-day temptations. 


I would give them some rather plain 
talk on sex and how to overcome bad 
habits against purity. 

Sex and all about it, because it is 
nothing to laugh at or be ashamed of. 


Explanations on sex—which every- 
body seems to be afraid of, yet God 
blessed it. It seems to be a big hush, 
hush, at most retreats and in school. 


1 The writer and a friend surveyed 2101 senior 
boys in fifteen Catholic high schools represent- 
ing all sections of the U.S. While the theme 
of the study is the annual high-school retreat, 
nearly all 44 questions asked have wide appeal, 
as does the problem forming the basis of this 
article: If you were to give a retreat to the fellows 
of your class, list the subjects which you would 
be sure to speak aboul. For reports on other 
sections of the survey, see articles in the 
Catholic Educational Review (September, 1948), 
the Catholic Educator (September and October), 
and the Homietic AND Pastorat REVIEW 
(September and October). 

An experienced retreat master points out 
that Father Kelly would do best to pass out 
slips of Paper for direct, serious answers; most 
boys would be very reluctant to speak out their 
real sentiments with others present. The 
survey was strictly anonymous. The home 
room teachers who administered it, and the 
retreat masters who have examined the tabu- 
lated results, all agree that the boys put down 
sincere replies. 

’ The retreat masters particularly thought 
these direct quotations the best feature of the 
survey. The responses are entirely spon- 
taneous; no check lists were presented on the 
survey form. The boys’ statements are repro- 
duced just as they were written down—bad 
grammar, immature notions, jumbled reason- 
ing, and all. 
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So, fellows go around and find things on 
sex in the wrong places and from wrong 
people, and it, again I say, should be 
explained. 


Vocations to all states in life. 

Marriage and other vocations. 

Vocations, especially marriage, since 
the majority of them will probably 
malry. 

Stealing—this is a habit acquired 
from small acts, and the sin can’t be 
forgiven unless restitution be made. 


The importance of daily prayer. Why 
you should say prayers, and how they 
help keep temptation away. 

Following the Mass. 90% of young 
and older men don’t follow the Mass 
properly. 

Examination of conscience with the 
boys. How to make a good confession. 
How easy, yet important, it is to make 
a general confession or review confession! 


I would talk about frequent Com- 
munion because it helps a boy so much. 
I would encourage him to go to Com- 
munion, stressing the fact that in com- 
parison with God’s mercy our greatest 
sin is like a grain of sand compared to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Having repented, make a good con- 
fession and Communion to stay in God’s 
graces and make all confessions and 
Communions good. 

I would speak about the fellows 
drinking, first of all. I don’t know if 
the older people are aware of it, but 
almost every junior and senior in high 
school drinks. 

Speak about the importance of not 
going with bad companions. 


Your main purpose on earth is to see 
if you are worthy of heaven. 


Encourage them to ask questions that 
have been bothering them by having a 
sort of round-table discussion. 


How to be saintly and yet practical. 
SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN THE 
RESPONSES 


The classification of all such responses 
under headings more or less convenient 
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and natural (with greater regard for the 
system of values the boys seem to have 
in mind, than for the scientific textbook 
categories) shows up certain significant 
trends. 

For example, in fifth place on the list 
are the “Last Ends”: “Death” is 
mentioned 104 times,‘ “‘Heaven’’ 70, 
and so on, with these eschatological 
items adding up to an aggregate of 348. 

Less synthetic is the fourth-place 
division, “‘ Vocations,’ which rates 418 
frequencies. Parenthetically, it should 
be remarked that many boys explicitly 
use the term vocation in a broad sense, 
as of any state of life to which God calls 
one.® 

Next in order come the “‘Command- 
ments,” made up of relatively low- 
ranking components, such as the fourth 
commandment with 219 mentions, the 
seventh and tenth with 104, and others 
to the total of 706. This arbitrary 
grouping does not include the sixth and 
ninth® reserved for separate treatment. 

The impressive sum of 1513 fre- 
quencies puts the “Sacraments” second, 
although confession, with 759 frequen- 
cies, could merit that place by itself. 
Holy Communion, too, ranks high 
with 316. Actually these two Sacra- 
ments are referred to more often than 
the figures above indicate. On 239 
papers we find that the boys wrote ex- 
pressions such as ‘‘ The Sacraments’”’ or 
“Frequent reception of the Sacra- 


4 It should be pointed out that these figures 
represent frequency of mention, not the number 
of boys voting. Suppose that one lad writes 
down: ‘“Suddenness of death; marriage; hon- 
esty; death is the entrance to eternity.” 
According to the method of tabulation used 
here, this boy’s paper furnishes four frequencies, 
two of them to be classified under “Death.” 
As will be noticed further on, however, the 
number of voters is not much less than the 
number of frequencies. 

5 A short while ago, in a restatement of the 
problem, Father William R. O’Connor lamented 
the ignoring or denial of a divine vocation to 
marriage, to law, to medicine, and so forth 
(Ecclesiastical Review, August, 1948, p. 83). 
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ments”; there is good reason to think 
that they were employing the standard 
reference to their usual confession-Com- 
munion procedure without thought of 
the other five Sacraments. In the light 
of this interpretation we can say that 
Holy Communion then rates 555 men- 
tions and confesson 998.° 


PURITY IS THE CHIEF PROBLEM 
OF YOUTH 


On its record of 1906 frequencies, 
purity easily places first; there is no 
mistaking the chief problem of youth. 
But, while this statistic is eloquent 
testimony to the boys’ eagerness for 
aid and instruction, no less so is this 
figure: three of every four boys reply- 
ing specified purity under at least one 
aspect.” 

It must be emphasized that purity 
is the most inescapable fact brought 
to light, not only by this question on 
sermon topics, but also by others as 
well: 

(1) In what did you improve as a result 
of a retreat which has inspired you to a 
much better life? 

Purity draws almost half the answers. 

(2) Which retreat reading has done you 
the most good? 

Nearly a third of the replies concern 
purity. 

(3) During the retreat catechism period 
which topics do you think should be dis- 
cussed? 

Purity here is mentioned 1044 times, 
tripling the score of the next highest 
topic, “The Sacraments” with 360 fre- 
quencies. 


6 The Sacraments rank high in replies to 
other questions asked in the retreat survey 
(cfr. the tables in the footnotes of the present 
writer’s article in the October Catholic Educa- 
tor). Naturally confession predominates (cfr. 
the two preceding articles in this boy series 
appearing in the Hommetic AND PasToRAL 
REvIEw). 

7 That is, 1795 boys answered this sermon- 
topic question, 1398 (77.8%) of whom voted 
for purity. 


Desire for help and enlightenment re- 
garding purity is perhaps the most com- 
pelling fact revealed, not only by these 
questions, but by the whole retreat sur- 
vey. While it is impossible here to set 
forth all the pertinent data necessary 
for a demonstration, we can consider 
the estimate of retreat masters who 
have studied them in privately circu- 
lated copies. A religious priest gives 
this epinion: “‘I was confirmed in what 
I was before convinced of, namely, of 
the boys’ need and desire for help and 
positive directions in the matter of 
purity.”” A prison chaplain observes: 
“I would state that all preachers and 
confessors to-day are bound to speak 
accurately to modern Catholic boys 
on the problem that presents the most 
difficulty to modern boys, causes the 
most criticism of retreat masters when 
the subject is omitted, and prevents the 
graces of a retreat from regaining many 
weak souls for God.”’ And a veteran 
missionary with over 300 retreats to his 
credit declares: “One thing has im- 
pressed me—their desire to get correct 
ideas regarding purity and marriage.” 

Further, in asking for more on sex, 
some boys are perhaps more conscious 
than their mentors of a defect common 
in sermons and lessons on chastity: a 
lack of clear-cut ideas. Of course, one 
could cite the classic line of Thomas a 
Kempis: “I had rather be chaste than 
know its definition.” But in the case 
of chastity accurate ideas simply have 
to be inculcated lest errors of private 
interpretation do immense harm, espe- 
cially to willing and generous souls. 

Whether in pulpit or classroom a 


8 To the question, ““What do you like least 
about retreat masters?”’ a few hundred reply: 
“Afraid to treat of our main problem.” Or: 
“Shyness of discussing sex—after all, we’re not 
kids anymore.”’ And the like. 

®For the boys’ opinion of some retreat 
sermons on purity see footnote 8 above. 
“Lack of frankness” ranked fourth on the list 
of qualities least pleasing about retreat masters. 
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good teacher never forgets that quid- 
quid recipitur, secundum modum recipi- 
entis recipitur. When he exhorts the 
boys to be pure, he realizes that some 
might take it that vulgarity is to be 
avoided ‘“‘under pain of mortal sin.’’!° 
He fully appreciates the fact that “‘a 
young man who has in no way been in- 
formed of sex life, its nature, object, and 
properties, must have but a hazy, in- 
distinct, and confused idea of chastity, 
its essence, and obligations. He will, 
for example, easily consider all things 
and acts which nature and culture 
prompt men to conceal as much as possi- 
ble from public notice and observation, 
such as the processes of bodily elimi- 
nation, as impure. The involuntary 
sexual discharge will be and remain a 
mystery to him and will likely involve 
him in considerable perplexity and per- 
turbation of mind.’"' In order that 
the boys may grow up, in the matter of 
chastity, as wise as serpents but as 
simple as doves, “the first step, though 
by no means the only one..., is to 
have our youth properly instructed.’’!” 


REVIEW OF THE PERTINENT 
LITERATURE 


Since this report on the retreat sur- 
vey aims at being practical and useful, 
it will be profitable here to review re- 
cent pertinent literature. 

First, we may note a distinction, 
based on the quantity of biological data 


Concerning the religion lesson, there is this 
opinion from the elaborate study of the late 
— oe ae Pe Cap. (‘Sex 

ucation an ining in Chastity,’’ Benziger, 
1930, p. 226): “Much of the catechism in- 
struction on the Sixth Commandment is prob- 
ably useless because of its being so vague and 
indefinite.” 

10 — who E yews “should ~—— Fo 
their duty to make plain to young people the 
difference between vulgarity and unchastity. 
There is gross ignorance among our Hd 

ple on this score” (Father Kirsch, O.F.M. 

p., “Teaching the Sixth Commandment”’ in 

+2 Journal of Religious Instruction, VII, p. 
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imparted, which seems to obtain be- 
tween sex instruction and purity in- 
struction. While both are adapted to 
a special audience and require the pro- 
posal of means and incentives, the 
former presents detailed sex information 
privately, the latter gives less intimate 
facts to a group. 

What can be done about detailed sex 
instruction is succinctly outlined by 
Father Connell, C.SS.R., of the Catholic 
University : 

“The genuine Catholic attitude on 
this matter, I think, can be summarized 
in the form of four principles . . .: 

“(1) the primary right and duty to 
instruct children in sex matters belongs 
to their parents; 

“*(2) sex instruction should be given 
gradually, beginning shortly after the 
attainment of reason and extending 
beyond the years of puberty; 

“*(3) detailed sex instruction should be 
given to children individually, not in a 
group; 

“(4) sex instruction should always be 
accompanied by the proposing of incen- 
tives to the practice of purity, and the 
suggestion of means to overcome temp- 
tation.’”!* 


COOPERATION OF PARENTS MUST 
BE SOUGHT 


Stirring up the parents to inform their 
own children is counted first among the 
duties of parish and school on the score 
of sex education. “‘ Nothing should be 
left untried to win the parents to realize 
their duty.’'* Catholic writers urge 
parish and school societies as ready- 
made agencies for organizing fathers 


11 Quoted from Father Fulgence Meyer, 
O.F.M., “Training in Purity,” in National 
Catholic Educational Association Proceedings 
(1932), p. 700. 

12 Father Robert Regan, O.S.A., S.T.D., 
“Some Principles on Sex Instruction,” in The 
Priest (July, 1947), p. 495. 

i8 Father Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
S.T.D., “Sex Instruction of the Young,” in 
Journal of Religious Instruction (October, 1944), 
pp. 227-228. 

14 Kirsch, “Sex Education and Training in 
Chastity,” p. 153. 
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and mothers to fufill their obligation 
efficiently;!5 and this mode of attack 
was lately adopted by the Hierarchy of 
England and Wales.'* 

Father Regan, O.S.A., asserts that 
“‘a large portion of the priest’s work for 
parents and others in this matter can be 
accomplished by recommending suitable 
literature.”!”7 Both he and Father Con- 
nell agree in endorsing for parents 
Father Hennrich’s ‘Watchful Elders” 
and Dr. James J. Walsh’s “‘Sex Instruc- 
tion.” 
Meyer’s “Safeguards of Chastity,” and 
for girls the companion booklet, “‘ Helps 
to Purity.’’'* 


MOST EFFECTIVE PHASE OF THE 
PASTORAL MINISTRY 


As for personal attention to individ- 
uals, Father Connell states that “the 
most sacred and most effective phase 
of the priest’s ministry in the campaign 
for purity is exercised in the Sacrament 
of Penance,” and he has strong words 
for those neglecting to advise or exhort 
the penitent.1* Young men given to 
solitary sin require special kindness and 
skill.?° 

Another course of action regarding 
individual treatment is characterized 
by one priest (long a spiritual director of 
a boys’ seminary), who, as pastor, still 


168A recent article on the subject is “Sex 
Education of Youth Through Guidance of 
Parents” by Father Mark Hurley in the 
Catholic School Journal (January, 1948). 

16 Cfr. statement issued by these bishops as 
reprinted in the Catholic Mind (August, 1944), 
p. 460: “. .. we advise that the parents them- 
selves be encouraged to attend courses speciall 

for them in their own neighborhood, 
so that they may be trained to educate their 
sons and daughters aright in matters of sex.” 
" a op. cit., p. 499. 
8 [bi “> PP. 499-500. He gives a lengthy list, 
sonny | ‘Modern Youth and Chastity” by 
Father Kelly, S.J. (for older high-school stu- 
dents), and these —— from Our Sunday 
Visitor Press: ‘Boy Meets Girl,” ae in 
Love,” “Aids to Purity,” “Youth and Chas- 
tity.” For engaged couples he recommends 
Father Fulgence Meyer's “Plain Talks on 
Marriage” (cfr. Connell, op. cit., p. 230). 


For boys they name Father 


keeps up his interest in youth; he 
accords each of his eighth-grade lads a 
set, private talk on the sixth command- 
ment. And as one of the outstanding 
retreat masters to whom the retreat sur- 
vey data were submitted, he has this to 
say: 


“There is no question that hundreds, 
thousands, of our boys are not getting 
the proper instruction regarding the 
practice of purity. That must be an 
individual instruction and should be 
given before the boys graduate from 
grade school and by the pastor or some 
priest qualified by zeal and experience 
to ‘tie himself down’ to the task of 
individual instruction. 

“The teachers of high school boys 
cannot do it except at: the sacrifice of 
many, many hours ‘after school,’ and 
even then, for one [of the teachers] to 
make a specialty of this kind of instruc- 
tion would put him in danger of being 
looked upon as ‘unusual,’ to say the 
least. 

“If you publish your findings, write a 
strong appeal to parish priests and assis- 
tants to wake up to the need of their 
adolescents, to follow the Encyclical of 
Our Holy Father and give their boys the 
necessary individual instruction in the 
problems involved in the sixth and 
ninth commandments. The parents of 
our boys just can’t or won't do it. 
Surely the nuns can’t. Therefore, it is 
up to the priests of the parish to do it.””? 

” “Campaign for Purity,” in Ecclesiastical 
Review (May, 1943), p. 327. 

* His pastoral note on the subject is well 
worth quoting: “When solitary sins are con- 
fessed, the confessor must point out specific 
remedies—prayer during attacks of tempta- 
tion, the avoidance of idleness, the shunning of 
the occasions of sin, the frequentation of the 
Sacraments. Above all, the penitent’s courage 
must be sustained and the possibility of leading 
a chaste life must be emphasized. |e mare 
even when there is no mention of such sins in 
the confession, the confessor will have reason 
to place some discreet questions. A boy may 
contract a bad habit and yet say nothing about 
it, either because he is ashamed or afraid, or 
because he is not fully aware of the malice of 
aie waged Some n for boys enteri 

sex on tor 
upon adolescence is tiny 4 in Kirsch’ “Bex 
ucation and Training in Chastity,” pp. 
203. See also “How to Give Sex olesien 
by Fr. P. J. Bruckner, S.J., (Queen’s Work). 
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The public purity instruction, besides 
the usual presentation of means and 
motives, embraces only those physiologi- 
cal details that are needful for exact and 
salutary notions, without their being 
offensive to the modesty of a group. 
But in this case precisely “‘just how 
much sex instruction and what part of 
it, on what occasion, and in what manner 
it should be communicated to the stu- 
dents,” is a difficult thing to determine; 
in fact, “the problem of the proper 
relative sex instruction to be given to 
young people will never be settled to the 
agreement of all.’’?? However, we do 
have a statement on what as a minimum 
ought to be excluded from discussions 
before youngsters: “‘It is contrary to the 
mind of the Catholic Church to explain 
the human physiology of sex publicly 
to a class of children. Public descrip- 
tions of the intimacies of sexual rela- 
tionship offend that delicacy of feeling 
which is an instinct of our nature.”2% 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING GROUP 
INSTRUCTION 


The group practice of prudent edu- 
cators and preachers is summed up by 
Father Connell under several principles. 
First principle: ‘‘ The instruction must 
be gradual, adapted to the mentality and 
the needs of the average child in the partic- 
ular group that is being instructed.’’?4 
Good pedagogy requires neither too 
much nor too little, in conformity with 
the capacity and needs of the students. 
When the teacher is instructing high 
school pupils, the explanation of sin 
against the sixth commandment can in- 
clude such terms as petting, kissing, em- 
bracing, immodest touches with one- 

22 Meyer, ibid., p. 695. 

23 Catholic Mind (August, 1944), p. 461. 

24 This quotation and the following are from 
his “Teaching the Sixth Commandment and 
the Doctrine of Matrimony” in the Catholic 
School Journal (April, 1946), p. 135. The 


italics in this first principle and in the other 
three quoted are Father Connell’s. 
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self or with others. These are not 
pleasant topics to discuss, but in view of 
the conditions that are quite common 
among young folks to-day, a blunt and 
explicit attack on these sinful practices 
is called for. 

The urgency of plain speech is affirmed 
by retreat masters surveyed by the 
writer. One remarks: “I believe that 
a great mistake is made when a retreat 
master thinks a forthright talk on sex 
is going to shock the boys. However, 
I know that at times sex is stressed too 
much in some retreats.” In an arti- 
cle on high-school retreats, Father 
Kaiser, C.PP.S., supports the argument 
for explicit talks on purity, and he 
specifies which topics merit such direct 
treatment. 


“Since ‘so much is already known by 
our high school students, this matter 
should be handled quite frankly, at 
least as a rule and in most places. But 
there must always be the becoming 
seriousness. Nothing could be more 
baneful than an over-imaginative or ex- 
cited or flippant treatment. But the 
earnest, matter-of-fact statement of reali- 
ties, of what constitutes sin, of the 
seriousness of the sin because of its grip 
on human nature, of the dangers and 
occasions—all this is imperative. An 
explanation of courtship, and of what is 
forbidden and what is allowed, together 
with the reasons, is expedient. 

“Above all, the means of preventing 
sins and of overcoming bad habits must 
be dealt with. ... Nothing is so dis- 
couraging as to hear warnings against 
sin without learning the means necessary 
for following the warnings.” 

“A correct explanation of what im- 
purity and immodesty really are, what is 
required for mortal sin in this and in 
other matters, what we mean by full 
deliberation, full consent, proximate 
occasion of sin, the difference between 
temptation and sin—all this should be 
clearly set forth.” 


25 Father Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S., S.T.D., 
“High School Retreats,” in HomiLetTic AND 
PastoraL Review (December, 1929), p. 262. 

% Jbid., p. 266. 
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THERE IS NOTHING DEGRADING 
IN SEX 


Another principle Father Connell 
propounds: “Nothing should be said to 
imply that sex itself is wrong or that the 
proper use of sex is sinful or degrading.”’?* 

Specifically, the late Father Kirsch, 
O.F.M.Cap., widely experienced in the 
apostolate of adolescent purity, warned 
against “the doctrine that certain parts 
of the human body are ‘bad.’ This 
wrong view may develop a false con- 
science and occasion what the child be- 
lieves to be a mortal sin, whereas the 
action in question is no sin at all.*8 

“*Tf the child has from his earliest years 
been trained to associate all sex life with 
what is vile, he will find it extremely 
difficult ever to rise to an ideal concep- 
tion of marriage. It is this vulgar view 
of all sex life that may be considered one 
of the main reasons why so many 
parents find it impossible to give the 
essential sex instruction to their chil- 
dren. 

““We must, therefore, insist that the 
whole subject of sex be treated always 
from God’s point of view.’’?° 

The manifestations of sex in a high- 
school boy are to be guided and con- 
trolled surely, but not to be condemned; 
this axiom holds true also for the attrac- 
tion towards girls which a lad of sixteen 
or seventeen begins to experience. But 
what can and should be laid down is 
that “anything like steady company- 
keeping on the part of adolescents is 
wrong, that the frequent association of 
young people for hours at a time is also 
an occasion of sin. Above all, they 
should be taught clearly and definitely 
that the disgusting and degrading 
practice of ‘petting’—which simply 


” Connell, “Teaching the Sixth Command- 
ment and the Doctrine of Matrimony,”’ op. cit., 
, ioe. 
Pes Kirsch, “Teaching the Sixth Command- 
ment,” op. cit., p. 698. 
® Ibid., pp. 708-710. 


means that boys and girls paw each 
other. . ., with unrestrained sexual 
gratification—is a mortal sin. But 
chaste and moderate friendship between 
young folks of the opposite sex. . . is quite 
permissible and even desirable.’’*° 


ALL EXAGGERATIONS MUST BE 
AVOIDED 


Another principle cautions the in- 
structor not “to exaggerate the malice of 
sins against the sixth commandment or 
the physical consequences of such sins.’’*! 
It is not uncommon for youngsters “‘to 
be given the idea that every sin against 
the sixth commandment is a mortal sin. 
This is not true. Every deliberate sin 
of impurity is a mortal sin; but there 
can be sins of immodesty, which are 
venial sins, even when deliberately per- 
formed, such as the reading of a story 
that is somewhat objectionable through 
a motive of mere curiosity. Of course, 
the pupils should be taught that the per- 
formance of something evil without full 
deliberation is a venial sin at most; 
and that temptations not consented to 
are not sins at all.” 

As for the device of trying to frighten 
boys away from solitary sin by 
threatening insanity ef alia, this is the 
devil’s own invention. “It is the great- 
est possible mistake to tell youngsters 
that solitary sin has physical conse- 
quences.”’*?. To teach such doctrine is 
doubly evil: one then not only lies but 
is guilty of disastrously bad pedagogy. 


CHASTITY IS A POSITIVE, NOT A 
NEGATIVE, VIRTUE 


A final principle reminds the instruc- 


% Connell, “Teaching the Sixth Command- 
ment and the Doctrine of Matrimony,” in Cath- 
olic School Jounal (April, 1946), pp. 135-136. 

81 For this quotation and the following, cfr. 
ibid., p. 136. 

82 Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J., “Some Notes 
on the Guidance of Youth’’ (Queen’s Work, 
1938), p. 127. See also his talk to victims of 
this vice, pages 128-29. 
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tor “thal chastity is a positive, nol a 
merely negative virtue,” so that he “must 
nol be contented with merely warning the 
pupils against impurity but must impress 
them with the nobility and the heroism of 
perfect purity.”** 

Subdivisions for this principle can be 
supplied from a little volume crammed 
with inspiration enough for dozens of 
talks to young people. Its author, 
Father Lord, S.J., introduces his scheme 
thus: 


“What youth has been seldom told is 
that purity is a glorious thing. Until 
the glory of purity is demonstrated to 
youth in clearest language, sex instruc- 
tion is wasted.... Here briefly is what 
I believe is the correct approach to use 
in talking to young people about sex. 

“(1) Purity is not a negative vir- 
tue.... It is a knightly virtue that 
strikes down those who would lay ugly 
hands on women or soiled hands on chil- 
dren. ... 

““(2) Because purity is a strong pro- 
tective safeguard which the brave and 
the clear-seeing man throws around the 
great creative power ... a simply in- 
credible power. ... 

“(3) This creative power makes men 
and women Godlike. ... He may al- 
most be said to stand back and wait un- 


38 Connell, “‘Teaching the Sixth Command- 
ment and the Doctrine of Matrimony,” op. cit., 
p. 136. This principle is in line with the in- 
struction of the Holy Office for March 21, 1931 
(cfr. Denzinger’s “Enchiridion,” n. 2251): 
“Can the method which is called sexual educa- 
tion of youth or also sexual initiation be a 
proved? No, it cannot. On the contrary, the 
method in the education of youth employed 
until now by the Church and saintly men and 
recommended by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, 
in his Encyclical of December 31, 1929, is abso- 
lutely to be followed. One must, first of all, 
give the young boys and girls a full, firm and 
unceasing training in religion. They are to be 
taught a high regard, desire and love for the 
angelic virtue; and, most of all, one should 
teach them to pray steadily, receive the Sacra- 
ments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist fre- 
qe: proctne a filial devotion to the Blessed 

irgin, the Mother of holy purity, and put 
themselves entirely under her protection. ey 
must be taught studiously to avoid dangerous 
reading, obscene shows, improper conversa- 
tion and all dangers of sin” (translation from 
the HomrLetic AND Pastorat Review, June, 
1931, p. 993). 
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til man uses his creative power correctly 
and splendidly... . 

“(4) For the pure man realizes that 
only through the correct use of this 
power can God’s children be brought 
safely and decently into the world... 
on (the correct use of this power) de- 
pends the entire future of this world and 
the next. 

“(5) The woman who bears children 
and the parents who must bring those 
children through difficult years to full 
manhood or womanhood assume a heavy 
burden; therefore, God offers to them a 
great reward: love. 

(6) Hence sin against this power is 
really a betrayal of God and a betrayal 
of the future.... When an unmarried 
man and woman accept the act of 
love .. . they cheat by taking what they 
have not earned.’’*4 

Father Lord believes that “any 
intelligent counsellor of youth who will 
follow this outline . . . cangive talks orin- 
structions on purity and offend no one, 
excite no prurient curiosity, and arouse 
high ideals and noble impulses.”’** 

“But note how different this positive 
approach is from the violent attacks on 
impurity, the dingy details, and the 
ugly innuendoes that must accompany 
any talk on vice. It is a gloriously easy 
and inspiring thing to talk about purity. 
Only a great saint should be allowed to 
talk on impurity, and he probably 
would be so busy praising purity that he 
wouldn’t find time for a discussion of the 
distasteful offenses against one of God’s 
greatest gifts to man.’’* 


Were the virtue presented along these 


Pulpit preachers and classroom teachers need 
never hesitate when following these directions. 
And the late Father Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap., 
recommended this decree as one of special in- 
terest to retreat masters, for it is ‘‘a very good 
plan and contains most of the retreat topics 
needed” (“Retreats for Boys” in HomiLetic 
AND PastoraL Review, March, 1934, p. 586). 

34 Lord, op. cit., pp. 94-101. Only in the 
original text can the full excellence be found. 

%6 For this quotation and the following, cfr. 
ibid., p. 100. 

%* Rt. Rev. Msgr. H. T. Henry cites a curious 
exception in his article “Preaching on Im- 
purity.” St. Bernadine of Siena’s sermons 19, 
20, 21, and 39 are decidedly too strong for 
modern use (cfr. HommetTic AND PasToraL 
Review, September, 1931, p. 1258). 
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lines, “there would be no real boy-and- 
girl problem.” Idealism and chivalry 
would be fostered with some of these 
effects: “Self-respect is the inevitable 
result.... Love becomes a sacred thing 

. not the casual relationship between 
two animals.... Marriage becomes a 
career.... Correct manners come 
straight from respect.’’?7 

The chastity program endeavors to 
make youths realize that they are in- 
finitely greater artists than any of the 
world’s masters of paint or marble. 
The father and mother spend years de- 
veloping their physical, mental, and 
spiritual powers, so that according to 
God’s plan they may together produce 
a creature with body and soul and may 


present him to God for infusion of divine 
life—this little creature meant to possess 
one of the places in heaven left open 
by the desertion of a bad angel. 

In these days of glamorized sex and 
glorified selfishness the message of true 
love can scarcely be broadcast too 
widely.** 


* Lord, op. cit., pp. 102-103. 

% Five years , when ing for a cam- 
paign for purity, Father Connell raised this 
point: “The exalted place of chastity in the 
Christian life, the nobility of soul it confers, 
the special love God bears toward those who 
are pure in mind and heart—these topics should 
be a frequent theme in the Catholic pulpit. It 
seems strange that there are so few sermons on 
purity, even nowadays when they are so neces- 

”* (“Campaign for Purity,” in Ecclesiastical 
Review, May, 1943, p. 326) 
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Homums FOR THE Monts 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 








By FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


Feast of the Circumcision 
The Mission of Christ 


“*He shall save His people from their sins” (Matt., i. 21). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The mission of Jesus Christ was to ator 
for the sins of mankind and to merit for 
us the graces we need to avoid sin. 

(2) Many persons do not seek the assistance 
of divine grace, and consequently they 
lead sinful lives. 

(3) Nations also should seek the help of God 
in their needs, through the merits of 
Christ. The reason why there is so much 
disorder among the nations of the earth 
to-day is that statesmen do not seek the 
help of God. 

(4) A most practical New Year's resolution is 
to petition God daily that we may receive 
the graces merited by His Divine Son, 
which are necessary to remain in His 
friendship and to lead a truly Christian 


life. 


The Gospel read in the Mass to-day, 
the Feast of the Circumcision, narrates 
that on the eighth day after His birth 
Our Blessed Lord was circumcised, 
like any ordinary male child among the 
Jewish people, and officially received 
the name of Jesus. The Gospel adds 
that this name was actually given to 
Christ by the angel even before He was 
conceived. The allusion is to the words 
of the Angel Gabriel, who said to the 
Blessed Virgin after he had announced 
to her that she was chosen to be the 
mother of the Redeemer: “Thou shalt 
call His name Jesus” (Luke, i. 32). 
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St. Matthew tells us that an angel an- 
nounced the same message to St. 
Joseph, after the latter discovered 
that Mary was to have a child through 
the supernatural operation of the Holy 
Spirit. On this same occasion the 
angel added the reason why this child 
was to be called Jesus (which means 
Saviour), because, the angel said, “He 
shall save His people from their sins” - 
(Matt., i. 21). Thus, not only the 
name of Our Lord but also His mission 
in life were proclaimed before His 
birth. That mission was to save His 
people—which means all mankind— 
from their sins. 

The title of Saviour is, therefore, most 
appropriately applied to Jesus Christ, 
because His great task in life, assigned 
to Him by His Heavenly Father, was to 
save men from sin. Catholics generally 
use the affectionate phrase, “Our 
Saviour,” in reference to the Son of God. 
But the important thing to remember is 
the significance of this title, especially 
nowadays when mankind stands in so 
great need of the grace and the help 
merited by our Divine Redeemer. 

The Catholic Church explains very 
clearly and simply how Jesus Christ 
saved us from the sins into which we 


fell. The disobedience of Adam in- 
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fected the souls of all his descendants 
with the privation of sanctifying grace, 
known as original sin. In addition, 
innumerable actual sins have been com- 
mitted by mankind. Only a Divine 
Person could render to the offended 
majesty of God the infinite satisfaction 
demanded by this immeasurable flood 
of wickedness. Hence, the Second Per- 
son of the Holy Trinity became man in 
order that He might suffer and die, 
and thus make compensation for the 
sins of the human race. 

But the mission of Our Saviour was, 
not oniy to raise us from the depths of 
sin into which we had fallen, but also 
to help us avoid falling into other sins. 
For this purpose He merited for us the 
assistance of God in our spiritual needs. 
This assistance is given in the form of 
actual graces, enlightening our mind and 
strengthening our will, so that when we 
are tempted to sin we may be able to 
resist the temptation, however strong 
and alluring it may be. These graces 
are given us both through the reception 
of the Sacraments and through the 
direct bestowal by God in the time of 
need, particularly when we pray for 
divine assistance. One who prays fer- 
vently and humbly for God’s help to 
avoid sin is sure to receive in abundance 
the graces he needs, for Our Saviour’s 
suffering and death merited such graces 
for all the members of the human race. 
And from the same source men can 
receive guidance and help in all the 
problems of life. 


WIDESPREAD INDIFFERENCE 
TOWARDS CHRIST 


Despite all that our Saviour has done 
for the human race, there are many 
who do not turn to Him in their needs, 
either because they are indifferent to 


their salvation or because they feel 
that they can work out their destiny 
by their own resources, without seeking 
the help of Almighty God or of His 
Divine Son. They never pray for 
divine assistance; they face the diffi- 
culties and perplexities of life merely 
with their own natural powers. They 
encounter temptations and the occasions 
of sin without prayer, seeming to regard 
it as a disgraceful weakness that they 
should have to seek help from on high. 
Little wonder that such persons make 
so many mistakes in their daily lives 
and so frequently violate the moral 
law. The deplorable laxity in morality 
that prevails to-day is a convincing 
proof that without the grace of Christ 
men will not lead good lives. The 
modern age exemplifies strikingly the 
truth of St. Peter’s statement that 
men can be saved only through the 
grace of Christ. “Neither is there 
salvation in any other. For there is 
no other name under heaven given to 
men by which we must be saved” 
(Acts, iv. 12). 

Last night—the night before New 
Year’s Day—was the occasion of much 
merrymaking and of many sins. There 
were many who celebrated the passing 
of the old year by committing gross 
sins of intemperance and of sensuality. 
How few of these people realized that 
New Year’s Day is primarily a holyday, 
dedicated to their Saviour, and that 
they stand in absolute need of His 
assistance! It never occurred to these 
revellers that, in seeking happiness from 
transitory and sinful excesses, they were 
turning their back on Him who alone 
can give true happiness to the human 
heart, and who said: “Come to Me, all 
you who labor and are burdened, and 
I will give you rest” (Matt., xi. 28). 
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MODERN NATIONS SPURN 

CHRIST’S GUIDANCE 

Not only individuals but nations also 
need the guidance and the grace of Our 
Saviour. Statesmen to whom the im- 
portant task of governing a country 
has been committed should seek in the 
teaching of Christ the principles they 
need to direct their policies. To Him 
they should turn, in their perplexing 
problems, for light and strength. A 
sad example in recent years of statesmen 
who thought that they could settle the 
affairs of the world without the help of 
Our Divine Saviour is found in the 
group of men composing the United 
Nations Organization. Most of these 
men represent nations that are pro- 
fessedly Christian. Yet, in their meet- 
ings the name of God or the name of 
Christ is never mentioned. And the 
deplorable failures that have charac- 
terized this organization prove how 
inadequate are their attempts to bring 
peace and order to this troubled world. 
If these men determined to apply the 
teachings of Jesus Christ to their states- 
craft, they would not be in the confused 
state that they have brought about, 
despite all their efforts. If at each 
session they humbly besought Jesus 
Christ to be present in their delibera- 
tions to give them enlightenment and 
courage, they would not now be giving 
the world so sorry a picture of frustra- 
tion and disagreement that are the 
result of three years of study and con- 
ference—with the Saviour of the world 
left out. 
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CATHOLICS SHOULD DAILY 

PETITION GOD’S GRACE 

All practical Catholics must be con- 
vinced of the need of Christ, of His 
teachings and of His grace, in their 
lives. To-day, at the beginning of 
another year, it is well for us to make a 
resolution applying this truth in de- 
finite form to the days and months 
before us. We are, indeed, uncertain 
as to what the year will bring to each of 
us. We can all say that we shall have 
both joys and sorrows, but the nature 
and the measure of these are hidden from 
our eyes. It is quite possible that some 
of us are to-day beginning the last year 
of our lives. 

However, one thing is certain. What- 
ever the year may bring, we shall all 
stand in need of the grace of Christ 
constantly. If we hope to spend this 
year in the friendship of God, if we 
desire that each day will bring us nearer 
to our everlasting home in heaven, we 
must frequently seek the help of our 
Divine Saviour. That help will come 
to us in abundance if we receive the 
Sacraments regularly and devoutly, 
and if we often pray for the graces that 
we need. We may be compelled to 
pass our days in surroundings that are 
dangerous to our spiritual welfare, but 
the grace of Christ will protect us. 
He will be our Saviour in very truth, 
saving us from sin. And if we pass the 
year in sanctifying grace, performing all 
our deeds out of love for God, it will 
not only be a happy year but will be 
fruitful in merit for life eternal. 
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Sunday after the Feast of the Circumcision 
The Name of Christ 


“His name was called Jesus’’ (Luke, ii. 21). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The name of Jesus is most sacred, and is 
deeply venerated by the Catholic Church. 

(2) Unfortunately the Holy Name is often 
profaned at the present time. 

(3) Following the example of the Church, 
Catholics should show great honor to the 
name of Jesus. 

(4) All Catholic men should join the Holy 
Name Society. 

(5) The name of Jesus is a powerful protection 
in our spiritual needs and difficulties. 

(6) We should often use the name of Jesus 
devoutly, especially in ejaculatory 
prayers. 


It is a common custom among men 
to honor the names of distinguished 
persons. On richly embossed tablets in 
colleges and universities we can read 
the names of those who contributed 
generously to the institution or of the 
graduates who brought distinction to 
their alma mater. On the fagade of a 
public building we often see in large 
letters the names of celebrated states- 
men. Our streets and squares fre- 
quently bear the names of citizens 
who were famous for their valor or 
learning or kindness to their fellow-men. 
It is indeed a commendable custom to 
preserve in the memory of men the 
names of those who have been out- 
standing in some field of human en- 
deavor. It is inspirational to recall 
those whose lives and deeds could serve 
as models for those who come after 
them. ; 

But of all men who have ever lived 
on earth the one whose name is most 
worthy of remembrance and of honor is 
He who is God as well as man, Our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Be- 
cause of the dignity and sanctity 


of the name of Jesus, the Church has 
set aside one Sunday of each year for 
the special commemoration and venera- 
tion of this Holy Name. This is the 
Sunday following the Feast of the 
Circumcision, because it was on the 
occasion of His circumcision that Our 
Lord received the name of Jesus. 

The Church’s attitude towards the 
name of our Blessed Saviour is expressive 
of the most profound reverence. Thus, 
whenever the Holy Name occurs in the 
liturgical ceremonies of the Mass or 
the public recitation of the Office, those 
who are participating are commanded to 
bow. In this manner the Church 
applies to practice the words of St. 
Paul, who tells us that God exalted 
His Divine Son and “bestowed on Him 
the name that is above every name, so 
that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bend of those in heaven, on 
earth, and under the earth, and every 
tongue should confess that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is in the glory of God 
the Father” (Phil., ii. 10, 11). 


MISUSE OF THE HOLY 
NAME OF JESUS 


Because the name of Jesus is de- 
serving of the highest veneration, the 
misuse of this Holy Name is sinful. Itis 
true that merely to use this name in 
vain is in itself only a venial sin; yet, if 
blasphemy were added or if the cir- 
cumstance of grave scandal were present 
(as might easily be the case when the 
profanation takes place before children), 
a mortal sin would be committed. It 
is sad to realize that the irreverent use 
of the name of Jesus is quite common 
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nowadays. There are some persons 
who seem unable to utter a single 
sentence without pronouncing the name 
of Our Lord loosely as an interjection. 
In fact, things have now come to such 
a pass in American life that novels and 
plays are expected to be interspersed 
with the flippant repetition of the name 
of Jesus Christ. Until recently such a 
thing was unknown, and the civil law 
would take action against such detest- 
able profanity; but nowadays the civil 
officials seem to have little concern for 
this matter, at least in some of our larger 
cities. For one who realizes who Jesus 
Christ really is, it is a source of deep 
sorrow to hear His name used with the 
intention of getting the listeners to laugh 
merrily, as if there were something 
funny in the irreverent use of the Holy 
Name. 

Following the example of the Church, 
Catholics should never utter the name of 
Jesus except in reverence. It is a 
commendable custom to bow the head or 
to uncover when this name is spoken. 
We should be familiar with the reasons 
for giving these manifestations of honor 
to the name of Our Lord. For this 
name means Saviour, and it is the 
most appropriate name for Christ be- 
cause His mission was to save mankind 
from their sins. For this reason, it was 
chosen by God Himself as the earthly 
name of His Incarnate Son, and was 
announced to the Blessed Virgin by the 
angel who told her that she was selected 
to the office of Mother of God. The 
Holy Name should remind us of the 
immeasurable benefits we have re- 
ceived from Jesus Christ. If there 
never had been a Saviour, we should be 
doomed to remain far from God, we 
should never have had the opportunity 
of meriting eternal happiness in heaven. 
Without Jesus we should not have the 
supernatural graces that enable us to 
lead good lives and to overcome the 
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onslaughts of temptation. Out of love 
for us Jesus has deigned to remain until 
the end of time in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, as our Friend and our Consoler. 
Surely, the debt of gratitude we owe to 
one who has so generously lavished on 
us the gifts of His love should inspire us 
in return to show every mark of honor to 
His name. 


SPREADING THE HOLY 
NAME SOCIETY 


To promote honor to the name of 
Our Saviour the Catholic Church has 
approved the organization of Catholic 
men known as the Holy Name Society. 
The members of this society pledge 
themselves to venerate the name of 
God and the name of Jesus, and to 
abstain from the irreverent use of these 
sacred names. It is a noble act for a 
Catholic man to join this society and to 
abide by the obligations to which he 
thus binds himself. Unfortunately 
there are some men—perhaps even some 
Catholic men—who deem it a mark of 
manliness to use coarse and profane 
language, and who look on a man who 
avoids such language as a weakling or a 
coward. It is the duty of the Catholic 
men of our country to disprove this 
idea, and to show by their conduct that 
a man can be brave and strong, and 
at the same time keep his speech pure 
and free from all disrespect to the name 
of God. But, even if a man cannot 
prove this to his companions, he should 
be willing to be despised by them 
rather than violate the principles of his 
faith. To be a consistent Catholic, 
a person must be different from the 
rank and file of mankind, and he must 
be prepared to be misunderstood and 
looked down on by those whose minds 
are too materialistic and pagan to ap- 
preciate the nobility and the exalted 
character of genuine Catholic virtue. 

Catholics not only venerate the name 
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of Jesus, but also find in this Holy 
Name a powerful protection in time of 
temptation and trial. Beyond doubt 
this name is dreaded by the demons, 
for it is the name of Him who deprived 
them of their ‘power over the human 
race. The Gospel relates that on one 
occasion, when Our Lord drove the 
devil out of the body of a possessed 
man, the evil spirit cried out: “What 
have I to do with Thee, Jesus, Son of 
the Most High God? 1 adjure Thee, 
by God, do not torment me” (Mark, 
v. 8). And undoubtedly the devout 
recitation of the Holy Name will in- 
stantly merit grace. Accordingly, when 
wicked thoughts or sinful desires enter 
our mind, we should immediately pro- 
nounce, at least in our mind, the name of 
Jesus. Thus, we shall undoubtedly 
obtain the divine assistance and be 
enabled to overcome the temptation. 
There is a vast difference between the 
name of some great man of the past and 
the name of Jesus. When we venerate 
the memory of some merely human hero, 
we receive only inspiration from the 
remembrance; but when we honor the 
name of Jesus, we come into intimate 
contact with a living Divine Person who 
is close to us and who is able and willing 


to give us, not merely inspiration, but 
also the spiritual strength that we need 
to put into practice in our lives the 
lessons He taught during His life on 
earth. 

The Church has approved and in- 
dulgenced various short prayers center- 
ing about the name of Jesus. Such 
are the prayers: ““My Jesus, mercy... . 
O Jesus, be to me Jesus, and save me.” 
“Jesus, I live for Thee; Jesus, I die 
for Thee; Jesus, I am Thine in life and 
in death. Amen.” There is also an 
ejaculatory prayer, indulgenced by Pope 
Benedict XV after the first World War 
as a petition for the many children 
suffering from that great conflict, and 
even more appropriate nowadays: “O 
Jesus, the Friend of little children, bless 
the little children of the whole world.” 

Happy are those Catholics who have 
the habit of often pronouncing the 
Holy Name devoutly! Our Lord surely 
bestows on them the rich treasures of 
His graces, and they have the best 
possible assurance that the name of 
Our Lord will be the last word they will 
utter as they pass through the portals 
of death to the glory and happiness of 
life everlasting in the company of 
Jesus Christ. 


First Sunday after Epiphany 
The Obedience of Christ 


“He was subject to them” (Luke, ii. 51). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Our Lord, as a boy, practised obedience 
towards Mary and Joseph in order to 
sel us an example. 

(2) Three types of obedience are expected of 
us—filial obedience, civil obedience, and 
ecclesiastical obedience. 

(3) Sons and daughters owe obedience to their 
parents by the explicit command of God. 
Nowadays this obligation is frequently 


transgressed even by young boys andgirls. 

(4) Our obedience to civil authorities is based 
on the fact that they derive their power 
from God, 

(5) We owe obedience to the authorities of the 
Church because they represent Christ. 
This obedience does not detract from the 
loyalty we owe to the civil authorities. 

(6) Obedience is a most meritorious virtue and 
renders us very dear to God. 
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The Gospel read in the Mass of this 
Sunday contains a statement calculated 
to fill us with astonishment. After 
relating how Our Lord, then a boy of 
twelve, was lost for three days in the 
temple and finally found by His an- 
guished mother and foster-father, the 
Gospel narrates that Christ went down 
to Nazareth “and was subject to them.” 
In other words, He was obedient to 
Mary and Joseph during the years of 
His boyhood and early manhood, while 
He dwelt in the humble home of Naza- 
reth. In the ordinary course of events 
the inferior obeys the superior, but in 
the home circle of Nazareth that order 
was reversed, and the Eternal Son of 
God obeyed the commands and wishes 
of two of His creatures. 

It is not difficult to surmise why 
Christ practised obedience to such an 
extraordinary degree. He wished to 
teach His followers the very necessary 
lesson that they must submit to the 
commands of their lawful superiors. 
Obedience is not an easy virtue. We 
naturally like to do our own will, and 
it is irksome to realize that some other 
human being—who perhaps is quite 
deficient in mental and moral qualifica- 
tions—has the right to govern our 
activities. Nowadays particularly, 
when we hear so much about personal 
rights and liberty, we are liable to get 
the idea that there is something de- 
grading about the practice of obedience. 
Surely, such an idea should be fully 
dispelled by the Gospel of to-day. 
Far from being anything shameful, 
obedience to lawful authority is a most 
noble virtue, which should be faithfully 
practised by all who claim to be devoted 
followers of Jesus Christ. 

We can distinguish three types of 
obedience: (1) filial obedience, which 
children owe to their parents; (2) civil 
obedience, which citizens owe to the 
lawful authorities of state or nation; 
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and (3) ecclesiastical obedience, which 
Catholics owe to the authorities of the 
Church. 


FILIAL OBEDIENCE OFTEN 
TRANSGRESSED TO-DAY 


Our natural reason tells us that chil- 
dren are bound to obey their parents, 
who gave them life and are charged 
with the grave responsibility of caring 
for them until they are able to make 
their own way in the world. Because 
of the great importance of filial obedi- 
ence, Almighty God has seen fit to 
corroborate the prescription of the 
natural law by making this duty of 
children the object of one of the Ten 
Commandments: “Honor thy father and 
thy mother.” This type of obedience 
is absolutely necessary if a home is to 
be blessed with peace and contentment. 
Boys and girls are bound to obey their 
parents during their early years in 
matters such as the choice of compan- 
ions, the books they read, the amuse- 
ments they attend, and diligence in 
their studies. When sons and daughters 
attain to maturity, they are no longer 
bound to obey their parents to this 
extent, but even then, if they continue 
to live in their parents’ home, they are 
subject to them in matters that affect 
the good order of the household, such 
as keeping respectable hours at night 
and bringing only decent people into 
the home to visit. And even those sons 
and daughters that are married and 
have a home of their own, although they 
are no longer bound to render strict 
obedience to their parents, must con- 
tinue to show them love and reverence, 
and must assist them in their needs, 
as long as they live. 

It is asad but undeniable fact that the 
obligation of filial obedience is gravely 
neglected nowadays by many of our 
young folk. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that in modern America 
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boys and girls in their teens do not 
hesitate to defy their parents and openly 
flaunt their commands. And when they 
get a little older and are earning a 
salary, they seem to think that they 
are entirely emancipated from their 
parents, and to regard obedience as 
an outmoded custom. They forget 
the years of toil and self-sacrifice that 
their parents endured in order to give 
them a start in life. They forget the 
example of obedience given by Jesus 
Christ in the home of Nazareth, an 
example intended to be an incentive to 
every Christian son and daughter. 


OBEDIENCE TO CIVIC 
AUTHORITIES 


Citizens are bound to render obedi- 
ence to the laws passed by the authori- 
ties of their nation, because such is the 
will of God. I suppose there are many 
persons in our land to-day who, if 
they were asked why they obey the 
laws, would answer that they do so 
because otherwise they would be ar- 
rested and fined or thrown into jail. 
Now, that is not the motive which 
should inspire a practical Catholic. 
We should obey the rulers of the land 
because they receive their authority 
from God. No matter what may be the 
personal qualifications of a civil official, 
no matter what may be his political 
or religious beliefs, when he has been 
put in office according to our Constitu- 
tion and laws he has a right to our 
respect and obedience. Our Divine 
Saviour clearly expressed our duty in 
this respect when He said: “Render to 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s.” 
It has always been one of the doctrines 
emphasized by the Catholic Church 
in instructing her members that they 
must give the full measure of loyalty 
and obedience to their civil rulers, as 
long as what they command is not 
opposed to the law of God or beyond 


the scope of their authority. Even 
in the early centuries, when the civil 
officials of the Roman Empire were 
pagans and were striving to crush the 
Christian religion, the bishops of the 
Church bade their people obey these 
rulers as divinely commissioned authori- 
ties, in all those matters in which they 
had a right to command, such as the 
paying of taxes. 


OBEDIENCE TO ECCLESIASTICAL 
AUTHORITIES 


Before He ascended into heaven, 
Our Blessed Lord commissioned His 
Church to continue the work He had 
begun, the work of man’s salvation. 
To the first bishops of the Church, the 
Apostles, Christ gave authority to 
make and execute laws and to pass 
judgment for the guidance and regula- 
tion of the faithful. He commanded 
all the members of the Church to obey 
the Apostles and their successors, when 
He said to the Apostles: “He that hears 
you, hears Me; he that despises you, 
despises Me.”” He assured them that 
their laws would be ratified in heaven, 
for He said: “Whatever you shall bind 
on earth shall be bound also in heaven.” 
He chose St. Peter to be the head of the 
Apostles and the supreme ruler of the 
Church, by telling him that he was to 
possess the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven—a very significant symbol of 
sovereign authority in the Church. 

That same power which Christ de- 
puted to St. Peter and the other 
Apostles has come down through the 
centuries in unbroken succession and 
exists to-day in their successors, the 
Pope and the bishops of the Catholic 
Church. Hence, in obeying our lawful 
ecclesiastical authorities we are obeying 
Christ Himself, whose representatives 
they are. This thought should urge 
us to submit with promptness and docil- 
ity to the enactments of the Church, 
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even though at times they may be 
opposed to our natural inclinations, for 
they are the laws of those who take the 
place of Christ in the world to-day, 
they are enacted under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, and they are directed 
towards the eternal salvation of our 
immortal souls. . 


ALLEGIANCE TO CHURCH 
AND STATE 


The objection is frequently brought 
up that Catholics fail in their allegiance 
to their country because of their allegi- 
ance to their Church. The enemies of 
the Church claim that it is impossible 
to be loyal to the Pope and at the same 
time loyal to the government of the 
United States. But history abundantly 
refutes this accusation. Repeatedly in 
the years that have elapsed since the 
birth of our nation, especially in time of 
war, Catholics have proved their patriot- 
ism, and their willingness to make even 
the supreme sacrifice in defense of our 
country. The basic reason why there is 
no conflict between our allegiance to 
our country and our allegiance to the 
Church is that we are obliged to submit 
to ecclesiastical authority only in mat- 


ters of a spiritual nature, in things 
affecting our faith or morals; in tem- 
poral matters we can give full obedience 
to the authorities of our nation. In- 
deed, the more loyal we are to our 
Church, the better citizens should we 
be, since it is one of the teachings of our 
Catholic faith that we must “render 
to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” 
To obey our lawful superiors, whether 
they be our parents, the rulers of our 
country, or the lawful authorities of the 
Church, is an act most pleasing to God 
and most meritorious. For it renders 
us like the Son of God who came into 
the world to practise obedience, and 
gave us an example of this noble virtue 
throughout His entire lifetime. He 
was not only subject to Mary and Joseph 
in the humble home of Nazareth, but 
he was obedient to the command of 
His Father to submit to death. For 
this reason St. Paul says that He hum- 
bled Himself, becoming obedient even 
to the death of the cross. And if we 
imitate Him in the practice of obedience, 
we shall share in the glory which He 
merited on the first Easter Sunday 
because of the humility and submission 
He practised on the first Good Friday. 


Second Sunday after Epiphany 
The Mother of Christ 


“What wouldst thou have Me do, woman?” (John, ii 4). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) To-day’s Gospel renders opportune an 
explanation of the Catholic doctrine 
concerning the Mother of Christ—a doc- 
trine that is frequently misunderstood 
by those who are not members of the 
Catholic Church. 

(2) The chief reason of our veneration of Mary 
is the fact that she was chosen to be the 
Mother of God. 


(3) We also honor the Blessed Virgin because 
she is our spiritual mother. 

(4) The same sympathy and love which Mary 
showed to the guests at the marriage feast 
she manifests to us to-day. 

(5) Mary is justly regarded as the Mediatriz 
of all graces. 

(6) Every practical Catholic cherishes a deep 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 
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The Gospel of this Sunday relates the 
first miracle performed by Our Lord, 
at the very beginning of His public 
ministry. It was a miracle that illus- 
trated not only the power but also the 
mercy and kindness of Christ. The 
young couple must have been very em- 
barrassed when they found that they 
had not enough wine for their guests. 
Probably they were poor people and 
had no money to buy more. The 
sympathy of Our Blessed Saviour 
towards these young folks, just entering 
the hallowed state of matrimony, was 
shown, not only by the miracle He 
wrought in their favor by changing 
water into wine, but also by the un- 
obtrusive manner in which He did so, 
in order that the guests might not 
realize that anything unusual bad taken 
place. 

However, another person had an 
important part in this miraculous event 
—the Blessed Mother of Our Lord. 
It was at her request that He came to 
the assistance of the young couple. 
She did not explicitly ask Him to help 
them; she merely presented their plight 
to Him in a few words: “They have no 
wine.” And though His _ response 
seemed at first sight to be a refusal, 
His Mother knew that He would 
answer her trusting petition. And so, 
she merely told the attendants: “Do 
whatever He tells you.” 


CATHOLIC VENERATION OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN 


This touching narrative provides a 
suitable opportunity to explain the 
Catholic doctrine concerning the venera- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Often 
Catholics are asked by their non- 
Catholic friends why they so highly 
honor Mary. Indeed, some do not 
hesitate to claim that Catholics pay 
her too much honor and even venerate 
her to the extent of detracting from the 


worship that is due to God alone. 
What answer and explanation can 
Catholics give when they hear these 
statements? 

The chief reason for the great honor 
we bestow on Mary is the fact that God 
chose her for the highest dignity He 
could confer on a mere creature, the 
office of Mother of His Divine Son. 
It was not necessary for the Second 
Person of the Holy Trinity to assume 
human nature in the particular way 
that was actually chosen, even after it 
was decreed by Divine Providence that 
He was to become man. For, just as 
Adam was directly created by the 
Almighty without any parents, so the 
Redeemer could have taken to Himself a 
human soul and body, without the inter- 
vention of either father or mother. 
However, it was the will of God that 
the Word Incarnate should have a 
human mother, although by a wondrous 
exception from the laws of nature He 
was conceived without the intervention 
of a human father. Now, who can 
fail to see that in fulfilling this decree 
Almighty God bestowed on Mary an 
honor far surpassing any dignity ever 
possessed by any other human being? 
And Catholics believe that it is their 
duty to venerate one whom God Him- 
self has so greatly honored. 

.It is strange and pathetic to realize 
that there are non-Catholics who, 
though they acknowledge Jesus Christ 
as true God, will not refer to Mary as 
the Mother of God. Yet, this title 
certainly belongs to Mary. For, al- 
though in His divine nature Christ 
existed from all eternity, the human 
nature which He took to Himself in 
time was fashioned in the body of 
Mary, and in its production and growth 
and birth she contributed all that any 
mother gives to her child. And since 
it was the human nature of a Divine 
Person, Mary is truly the Mother of a 
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Divine Person—which means that she 
is the Mother of God. 

Catholics never forget that Mary, 
despite her exalted dignity, is a mere 
creature. Hence, Catholics distinguish 
clearly between the honor they pay to 
God and that which they render to 
Our Lady. Weadore God; we venerate 
Mary. And even in honoring her, we 
implicitly honor God. For, just as, 
when we praise a beautiful work of art, 
we actually praise the artist that pro- 
duced it, so when we pay our tribute of 
respect and homage to the Blessed 
Virgin we are honoring God, who gave 
her the sublime office of Mother of His 
Son and, in order to render her worthy 
of this office, enriched her soul with an 
abundance of heavenly favors, so that 
the angel could greet her with the 
words: “Hail, full of grace.” 


MARY THE SPIRITUAL MOTHER 
OF ALL MANKIND 


Catholics believe that Mary is also 
the spiritual mother of all mankind. 
Her chief claim to this title rests in the 
fact that she contributed towards the 
restoration of the human race to the 
state of grace by bringing the Redeemer 
into the world. And it must be em- 
phasized that this was a voluntary act 
on her part. Before the conception of 
the Son of God took place in the womb 
of Mary through the miraculous action 
of the Holy Spirit, God the Father 
awaited her consent. It was only 
when she pronounced her sublime words 
of acceptance: “Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord; be it done to me according 
to thy word,” that the Incarnation 
took place. And it was surely out of 
pity and love for the children of men 
that Mary consented to undertake the 
task of giving bodily’ life to the Re- 
deemer who would give spiritual life to 
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mankind. Because she had so intimate 
a share in procuring the life of grace for 
our souls, Mary is justly called our 
spiritual mother. 

Just as our earthly mother, when we 
were children, was ever watchful lest we 
suffer some injury, so Mary watches 
over us from her throne of glory in 
heaven, striving by her prayers with 
God to preserve us from the dangers to 
our eternal salvation that surround us on 
every side. Her solicitude is not be- 
stowed on us merely in a general way; 
she is concerned with the welfare of each 
of us individually. Indeed, the more 
we stand in need of spiritual help, 
the more freely does Mary lavish on us 
her motherly care, just as a loving 
mother bestows greater attention and 
sympathy on the child who is weak and 
sickly. 

Our Lady’s motherly concern extends 
to our temporal as well as our spiritual 
needs. At the marriage feast of Cana 
she approached her Divine Son to obtain 
from Him a material favor for the bridal 
couple—the replenishing of the wine- 
jars. To-day, in a similar manner, she 
will procure temporal blessings, such 
as health and economic security, for 
those who seek her intercession, pro- 
vided these favors will not be to their 
spiritual detriment. The faithful at all 
times have sought the assistance of this 
heavenly Mother in their distress and 
misfortune, and innumerable are the 
instances in which Mary has obtained 
for her confiding children the temporal 
favors they sought. At Lourdes, in 
France, where Mary appeared to a 
little peasant girl almost a century 
ago, hundreds of miraculous cures 
have since given striking evidence of her 
willingness to restore bodily health to 
those who seek her aid. At Fatima, 
in Portugal, where three little children 
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were granted a number of apparitions 
of Our Lady only a generation ago, 
numerous spiritual and temporal favors 
are being constantly conferred on those 
who kneel with hope and humility at the 
shrine of their heavenly Mother. 


MARY MEDIATRIX OF 
ALL GRACE 


Mary is justly regarded as the media- 
trix of all graces. In other words, all 
the graces that come to us in the course 
in our lifetime have come to us from 
Mary as well as from her Divine Son. 
For, since she had a share in the ac- 
quisition of graces through her intimate 
participation in the Incarnation, she 
also has a claim to participate in dis- 
tributing them to mankind. She can- 
not, indeed, confer grace on us directly, 
for that is within the power of God 
alone; but she can and does intercede 
with God for her earthly children. And 
her prayer is most effective, for her 
office of Mother of God gives her a 
claim to be heard by her Divine Son 
which far surpasses the claim of any 
other creature, even the mightiest of the 
angels that stand around the throne of 
the Most High. 

And so, from birth unti! death we are 
constantly receiving favours from our 
heavenly Mother. The good impulses 


that come into our souls so often, urging 
us to serve God more faithfully, to be 
more generous and kindly in our treat- 
ment of our fellow-men, to pray more 
fervently, to receive the Sacraments 
more frequently—all these impulses 
are Mary’s gift to us, the marks of her 
affection for souls that are dear to her 
because they were redeemed by the 
suffering and death of her Divine Son. 

Since we are the children of Mary, 
we must manifest towards her the love 
and gratitude that are due to her be- 
cause of her watchful solicitude over us. 
We can show our affection best by 
accepting the graces that we receive 
from her hands, by following the in- 
spirations to a better life that frequently 
come to all of us. And to her we should 
go in our needs, confident that she will 
help us, as she helped the young couple 
at Cana two thousand years ago. It 
should be a part of our daily life to 
pray to Our Lady, asking her to preserve 
us from evil, both of soul and of body, 
and to keep us in the love and friendship 
of God. Above all, we should ask her 
to aid us in the hour of death. This is 
our petition to the Queen of heaven, 
our loving Mother, as often as we 
repeat: “Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
pray for us sinners now and at the hour 
of our death. Amen.” 


Third Sunday after Epiphany 
The Power of Christ 


““And immediately his leprosy was cleansed” (Matt., viii. 3). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The Gospel of this Sunday, containing the 
account of two miracles wrought by Our 
Lord, furnishes the occasion for a dis- 
cussion of the Catholic teaching on 
miracles. The very idea of a miracle is 
ridiculed by many persons nowadays. 

(2) Miracles are possible, since God is the 
supreme Ruler of the world. 


(3) A miracle is a divine guarantee of the 
truth of a doctrine in favor of which it is 
wrought. 

(4) Christ convincingly proved the divine origin 
of His teaching by miracles. 

(5) The Catholic Church can point to many 
miracles in support of its doctrines. 

(6) We should be most grateful to God that we 
have such clear evidence that the doctrines 
of our faith are divinely revealed. 
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The Gospel read in the Mass to-day 
narrates two striking miracles wrought 
by Jesus Christ. The first was the cure 
of a leper. This poor man, afflicted 
with a loathsome and incurable disease 
that rendered him an outcast from 
society, knelt before Our Lord with the 
piteous appeal: “Lord, if Thou wilt, 
Thou canst make me clean.’”’. Gently 
touching the kneeling man, Christ 
answered: “I will; be thou made 
clean.” And instantly the leprous sores 
vanished, and the man was restored to 
perfect health. St. Mark tells us that, 
although Our Divine Saviour bade the 
man keep silent about the favor he 
had been granted, his gratitude was so 
great that he published abroad the 
wondrous benefit he had received and 
thus attracted great crowds to Our 
Lord. 

The other miracle was the cure of the 
servant of a military officer. The 
remarkable feature of this occurrence 
was that the recipient of the favor did 
not come to Christ personally, and 
perhaps did not even know that his 
master was seeking the help of Our 
Lord in his behalf. It was the officer 
himself who suggested that Christ 
effect the cure without visiting the 
sick man, and employed the words 
which are now repeated in the Mass 
before Holy Communion: “Lord, I 
am not worthy that Thou shouldst 
come under my roof.” Moved by the 
faith and the humility of the officer, 
Christ assured him that the favor he 
sought would be granted. And at 
that very moment the servant was 
cured of his ailment. 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE ON 
MIRACLES 


These incidents furnish an appropriate 
occasion for a consideration of the 
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Catholic doctrine on miracles. Nowa- 
days the very idea of a miracle is 
ridiculed by many people, especially 
those who pride themselves on their 
scientific knowledge. To them miracles 
are mere myths, or figments of the im- 
agination. They unhesitatingly assert 
that the laws of nature are unchange- 
able. If one attempts to give them clear 
and objective proofs that a miracle has 
actually taken place, they will only 
brush them aside as unworthy of their 
consideration. 

By a miracle we mean an extraor- 
dinary occurrence which cannot be 
wrought by any created agents or forces. 
Anyone who believes in the existence of 
an all-powerful God must admit that 
He can produce such effects. He laid 
down the laws by which the universe is 
governed and maintained in operation. 
He is consequently superior to all these 
laws and can modify them or prevent 
them from producing their normal ef- 
fects, at His good pleasure. For ex- 
ample, according to the physical laws a 
broken limb will take several weeks to 
be healed. Why cannot God bring 
about that effect in a single instant? 
When the nerves of a person’s eyes have 
been destroyed, he is blind, and accord- 
ing to the laws of nature he will never 
recover his sight. But why cannot 
God, the Lord of all nature, fashion new 
nerves, and thus restore his vision? 
Surely, if the Almighty could create 
this vast universe out of nothing, He 
can make tiny portions of the human 
body. 

Sometimes the objection is raised: 
“How can we ever be sure that a certain 
event is a miracle? We do not know 
all the powers of nature; and so, when 
something occurs that seems to call for 
the direct action of God, it is possible 
that actually some hidden forces are at 
work.” To this objection we reply that 
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there are undoubtedly certain powers of 
nature that have not yet been fully 
explored, and these may at times produce 
unexpected and startling effects. But, 
at the same time, we know that there 
are certain things that can not be done 
by natural agents, and when these are 
done, we must logically conclude that 
God Himself is the agent. Thus, we 
know that, when a person is certainly 
dead, no natural power can raise him to 
life again. When a person is in the 
last stages of cancer, no natural power 
can restore him immediately to health. 
Therefore, when these extraordinary 
things occur (as has happened when 
fervent prayers have been said, es- 
pecially by holy persons), we reasonably 
conclude that a miracle has taken place, 
that God has seen fit to make an ex- 
ception to the laws of nature and to 
produce a wonderful effect by a direct 
act of His divine power. 


MIRACLES AS TESTIMONY 
OF TRUE DOCTRINE 


Since only God can work a miracle, 
and God is all-truthful, it follows neces- 
sarily that He will never effect a mirac- 
ulous deed in favor of a false teacher. 
Hence, if a person preaches a doctrine 
and at the same time performs miracles 
which he presents as proof that his 
teaching is true, we have a sign that 
God Himself attests the truth of the 
speaker’s words. Miracles constitute a 
seal placed on the doctrine showing 
that it comes from God. 

It was thus with the doctrine of 
Christ. He claimed that it was true 
and that it came from God. He also 
worked many miracles in proof of His 
claim. More than forty are mentioned 
explicitly in the Gospel, and it is also 
stated that He performed others also. 
Most of His miracles were cures of 
people suffering from some form of 
sickness. Several consisted in an extra- 


ordinary domination over the powers of 
nature, as when He walked on the 
water and when He calmed the tempest. 
The most outstanding of His miracles 
was His own resurrection from the 
tomb. We know from His own words 
that these miracles were intended to 
prove that His doctrine was from God, 
and consequently was true. Thus, re- 
ferring to His miracles as “works,” 
He said on one occasion: “If I do not 
perform the works of My Father, do 
not believe Me. But if I do perform 
them, and if you are not willing to 
believe Me, believe the works’ (John, 
x. 38). 

The historical fact of these miracles 
cannot be reasonably doubted. Hence, 
the only logical conclusion is that the 
teaching of Jesus Christ is truly the 
message of God to mankind and must be 
accepted by all human beings. And 
since in this teaching was included His 
claim to be the true Son of God, all 
men should adore Him as a Divine 
Person who took to Himself human 
nature, and thus is both God and man. 


MIRACLES FEATURE THE 
HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


Christ promised that His followers 
would share in His power of working 
miracles. This promise has been veri- 
fied down through the centuries in the 
Catholic Church. In every age of the 
Church’s history there have been holy 
men and women who, through the power 
granted them by God, have performed 
deeds surpassing all that created nature 
can accomplish. Often, too, after death 
holy persons have obtained by their 
intercession miraculous favors for those 
who invoked their aid. Indeed, one of 
the conditions which the Church ordi- 
narily requires before a holy person is 
beatified or canonized is that several 
miracles be proved to have been wrought 
for those who prayed to him. And if 
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those who deride the idea of a miracle, 
and claim that the Catholic Church is 
too easy in accepting a fortunate oc- 
currence as a miracle, would examine the 
evidence which the authorities of the 
Church require before they pronounce a 
fact miraculous, they would realize that 
scientific certainty is present before 
there is an official pronouncement that a 
miracle has really taken place. 

At certain places in the Catholic 
world miracles are especially numerous. 
Such, for example, is the shrine of 
Lourdes in France. Another favored 
spot in the New World is the shrine in 
honor of St. Anne, at Beaupré in Canada. 
And since God so frequently and so 
strikingly favors the Catholic Church 
with miracles, it follows necessarily 
that the Catholic Church is the true 
Church of Jesus Christ. Through the 
Catholic Church, Christ is to-day 
speaking to the men and women of the 
twentieth century, as He spoke to those 
of His own time: “If you are not willing 
to believe Me, believe the works.” 


MANIFESTING OUR GRATITUDE 

FOR MIRACLES 

We should be most grateful to God 
that He glorifies our Church with mir- 
acles, thus furnishing us with clear and 
convincing motives of credibility. 
When we are asked to give proof that 
the doctrines of the Catholic faith 
are really revealed by God, we can point 
to the many miracles that have always 
characterized our Church. And the 
most effective way to show our gratitude 
is to apply the teachings of our Church 
in a practical way to our daily lives. 
We would indeed be unworthy of the 
name of Catholics if we believed all 
that the Church teaches but at the same 
time lived as if we did not believe it. 
Only those deserve to be called Catholics 
who make the teachings of the Catholic 
faith the guide of their conduct at all 
times. For such Catholics their faith 
is their comfort and consolation in life 
and also furnishes the firm assurance of 
eternal happiness in the life beyond the 
grave. 


Fourth Sunday after Epiphany 
The Mercy of Christ 


“‘He rebuked the wind and the sea and there came a great calm” (Matt., viii. 26). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Christ allowed the Apostles to be endangered 
in the storm, in order that they might 
have a proof of His great mercy. 

(2) We should imitate the Apostles by seeking 
the help of Christ in all our needs. 

(3) The mercy of Our Lord to those who ask 
His help in trial and temptation is be- 
yond measure. 

(4) Our Lord is just as near to us in the Blessed 
Sacrament as He was to the Apostles who 
beheld Him in visible form. 

(5) With the realization that Christ is always 
ready ot help us, we should never become 


discouraged. 


On the Sea of Galilee violent storms 
are liable to rise very suddenly. Such 
was the case on the occasion described 
in to-day’s Gospel. The Apostles with 
their Divine Master were crossing this 
body of water in their small fishing 
boat. The distance was short—perhaps 
only six or seven miles—but in their 
slow-moving craft probably three or 
four hours were required. Our Blessed 
Lord, wearied by His journeys and 
preaching, lay down in the stern of the 
boat and fell asleep. 
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Suddenly a storm broke upon them. 
Great waves were stirred up, which 
tossed the little bark hither and thither 
on the angry waters. The .terrified 
Apostles thought their last hour had 
come; yet, amid the fury of the tempest, 
Christ slept on as calmly as when, as a 
child, He had slept in the arms of His 
Blessed Mother. But at length, when 
the boat began to fill with water, the 
frightened disciples awakened Him, 
with the piteous appeal: “‘Lord, save us; 
we are perishing.”” Our Lord reproach- 
fully said: “Why are you fearful, O 
you of little faith?’ Then He com- 
manded the winds and the sea to subside 
and at once there came a great calm. 

We are tempted to ask why Our 
Blessed Saviour allowed the Apostles to 
be endangered in the first place, if 
He could surely prevent it from arising 
at all. Very probably He permitted the 
little band to endure this terrifying 
experience in order to teach them that, 
if they sought His help in their needs, 
in His mercy and compassion He 
would always help them. He wished 
to inspire them with supreme confidence 
in His constant solicitude for their 
welfare. 


HAVING RECOURSE TO OUR LORD 
IN EVERY NEED 


We should imitate the Apostles by 
seeking help from Our Blessed Lord 
when we are in danger or sorrow. We 
too encounter storms in the voyage of 
life. They come to us in the form of 
grievous afflictions or vehement tempta- 
tions. Severe illness or grave financial 
loss or the death of a loved one may 
fill our soul with anguish. The allure- 
ments of sensual pleasure or the strong 
impulses of ambition may place us in 
danger of committing serious sin. A 
tempest ranges within our soul; it 
seems that we are alone in the struggle. 
But we must never forget that Our 


Lord is near us, and He can restore 
peace and tranquillity to our troubled 
heart, just as He calmed the waters of 
the Sea of Galilee. To Him we should 
go in all confidence, repeating the prayer 
of the Apostles: “‘Lord, save us; we are 
perishing.” It may be that He will 
seem to be asleep and will not answer 
our first petition. But if we continue 
to implore His assistance, He will 
awaken, and by His divine authority 
will calm the storm that is overwhelming 
us. 

The mercy of Christ is measureless. 
It is manifested particularly towards 
those who call on Him in danger. 
The Gospel relates many instances of 
persons who came to Our Lord in dis- 
tress of body or of soul, and never did 
He refuse to give aid and comfort. 
Even those who had sinned grievously 
were not excluded from the opportunity 
of receiving His merciful forgiveness. 
Mary Magdalen, the poor woman 
taken in adultery, St. Peter who 
had denied His Master and those who 
nailed Him to the cross were the ob- 
jects of His tender compassion. Our 
Lord showed His mercy even towards 
Judas, giving him the chance to repent 
and receive pardon, when He greeted 
the traitor in the garden with the gentle 
words: “Friend, for what purpose hast 
thou come?” If Judas had been con- 
trite, he would have been forgiven. 
Surely, if the mercy of Our Saviour 
was so great while He dwelt on earth, it 
is in no wise diminished, now that He 
is seated on His throne of majesty in 
heaven—‘‘able at all times to save 
those who come to God through Him, 
since He lives always to make inter- 
cession for them,” as St. Paul tells us 
(Heb., vii. 25). 


OUR LORD STILL ABIDES 
AMONG US 


Our Lord is just as near to us to-day 
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as He was to the Apostles with whom 
He walked and conversed when He 
dwelt in visible form on earth. For 
our Catholic faith assures us that He is 
present in the tabernacles of our 
churches under the lowly appearance of 
bread. The same merciful Saviour who 
hearkened to the plea of the suffering 
and sorrowing, who restored health to 
the sick and forgave sinners and calmed 
the tempest at the prayer of the Apos- 
tles, dwells night and day on the altar 
of every Catholic church. He is there, 
not because He is thereby rendered 
more glorious or more happy (for in 
heaven He possesses the fullness of 
glory and of happiness), but because 
He wishes to be near at hand to those 
who seek His mercy. 

A visit to the Blessed Sacrament 
should be, if possible, a feature in the 
daily life of every practical Catholic. 
We have no reason to envy those who 
lived in the time of Christ and were 
able to go to Him in their needs. When 
we kneel before the tabernacle, we are 
just as near Him as were Mary and 
Joseph in the humble home of Nazareth 
We can speak to Him of our sorrows, 
our temptations, our fears, and we 
can have the assurance that He will 
assist us. Those Catholics who have 
acquired the habit of visiting the Blessed 
Sacrament every day know how much 


it means in their lives. They have often 
experienced the same consolation and 
relief that the Apostles felt when their 
Master stood in the little boat and bade 
the waves and the wind to be calm. 


CULTIVATING A FIRM AND 
CONSTANT FAITH 


It is characteristic of most persons 
to become discouraged too easily. This 
is particularly true at the present day, 
when the world is in a turmoil, and the 
future, not only of individuals but also 
of civilized society, seems to be in dire 
danger. How appropriate, therefore, 
is the reproach of Christ: “Why are 
you fearful, O you of little faith?” It is 
true, we have no assurance that conflict 
and suffering are not in store for the 
human race; for many have turned 
away from God, and they may be given 
a hard lesson to teach them how much 
they need Him. But, as far as we 
are concerned individually, whatever 
afflictions may fall upon us, we can 
always obtain strength and comfort 
by having recourse to Jesus Christ. 
If we seek His aid in the hour of pain 
and sorrow, He will not permit us to be 
overwhelmed by the storms of life, 
but even amid the fury of the tempest 
will preserve in our souls the peace and 
calm of God’s presence. 











Discipline Forms the Man 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


‘ion TEACHER must ever keep in 
mind that the supreme purpose of edu- 
cation is to form a nobler race of men. 
The work of education is of paramount 
importance. National life, particularly 
in America, fosters a number of things— 
among them, growth of population, in- 
crease .of wealth, abundance of food, 
human comforts of all varieties, facility 
of travel and transportation, and politi- 
cal and social and religious freedom. 
The end purpose of these and other re- 
finements of civilization is to make man 
himself wise, strong, loving, reverent, 
pure, and fair. Countries with a lower 
level of civilization have a lower quality 
of life; they are unintelligent, unpro- 
gressive, and uninteresting. We pride 
ourselves on looking to quality rather 
than to mere numbers and great size. 
In the aphorism of Bishop Spalding, 
“microbes are more numerous than 
men, trees are larger.” 

Man is subject to the universal law of 
death, and, viewed in the universal 
stream of matter, he would impress us 
little more than the flowers which bloom 
in the morning and die at evening. But 
the spiritual element of man makes him 
of more worth and places him in a higher 
order. He is noble in reason and infinite 
in faculty, writes the poet, and he is 
gifted with an eternal destiny. ‘Hence 
the highest function which a people can 
perform,” writes Bishop Spalding again, 
“tis to assist the individuals of which it is 
composed to bring forth within them- 
selves the qualities which make them 
human, which make them true and good 


and fair and wise. This is each one’s 
life-task, which is, never finished, for it 
means ceaseless effort, strong and great- 
hearted striving for the best.”’ 


SELF-ACTIVITY AS 
CHARACTERISTIC OF MAN 


It is man’s proper business to make 
himself reasonable, virtuous, and hu- 
mane, that he may become self-active in 
the service of truth, beauty, and good- 
ness. Made to the image and likeness of 
God, man has a duty to grow like to 
God, the perfect being, the highest of 
which it is possible to think. Knowing 
his nature and his destiny, man cannot 
rest content with the level achieved by 
savage tribes. His ideal is human per- 
fection; he cannot achieve it except 
through self-activity. It is his self-ac- 
tivity that gives him his distinctive 
character as man. Through it he be- 
comes capable of thinking, observing, 
and feeling; through it he gains the 
power to speak, to do, and to control his 
actions. God and nature cannot work 
upon him save through his self-activity. 
It is the function of every teacher to 
rouse him to this self-activity. 

This thought explains the work of the 
teacher and enables us to see why only 
those who are themselves developed, 
educated and formed, can develop, edu- 
cate and form others. The knowledge 
and culture tobe achieved in the pupil are 
conditioned upon the knowledge and cul- 
ture of the teacher. As the teacher in- 
creases his own power of knowing and 
doing, of hoping and believing and lov- 
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ing, he becomes capable of deepening 
and purifying this power in his pupil. 
He must be a lover of human perfection 
in himself and in others. “Reflection 
and experience have taught him,” says 
Bishop Spalding, “‘that what he is, is of 
vastly more worth and import that what 
he knows; that it is not his knowledge, 
his eloquence, bis tact and skill, which 
are the true educational forces, but him- 
self, his mind, his character, his will... . 
The educator, we may say, is a good 
man who loves human perfection, and 
who with faith and hope and tender pa- 
tience labors to bring it forth in himself 
and in his disciples’ (“Thoughts and 
Theories of Life and Education,” pp. 
213-14). 


BASIC PURPOSE OF EDUCATION 
IS SIMPLE 


It is consoling to the student of mod- 
ern education, particularly to the begin- 
ning teacher, to find that the learned 
bishop just quoted thinks that the ques- 
tion of education is much simpler than 
we imagine, and that most of what is 
written and spoken on the subject serves 
but to obscure that which is plain. The 
whole process of teaching and discipline 
must be made subservient to the purpose 
of producing vigor and activity of body, 
mind, and conscience. At the elemen- 
tary level, up to the age of fourteen, the 
leading idea should be nutrition of feel- 
ing. It is the teacher’s great task to 
help the child to see and hear and feel; 
to wonder, admire, and revere; to be- 
lieve, hope, and love. Bishop Spalding 
stresses his conviction that the power of 
believing is the measure of human 
power. Israel, Greece, and Rome are 
cases in point. Israel believed in God, 
Greece in culture, Rome in law, and 
they have played the chief réles in the 
history of the race. Truth is presented 
in school, but the mind learns it later 
through its. own self-activity and 
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through experience of life. It is the 
teacher’s constant aim to develop this 
capacity within the mind of the disciple. 
There can be no such thing as abstract 
education, for whatever the child is 
taught—whether it be reading, writing, 
or arithmetic, or something else—has 
educational value inasmuch as it rouses 
and develops his spiritual nature. Edu- 
cation thus becomes a process of life, a 
contact of living beings acting and re- 
acting upon one another. It is not our 
purpose to train a child as we train an 
animal, but we must teach him to look 
and listen, to admire and revere, to 
think and will and love. The genuine 
teacher awakens and confirms the faith 
of his pupils in the priceless worth of 
intellectual and moral power, for thus 
he turns all their energies to the life- 
work of self-education. “This is the 
highest aim, for whoever is self-active in 
learning and doing what is true and good 
and beautiful in his private as in his 
public life, has education, and continues 
to educate himself”’ (op. cié., p. 216). 


CONSTRUCTIVE DISCIPLINE WILL 
REALIZE IDEALS 


These are the high ideals of the Chris- 
tian teacher. In the hard laboratory of 
the classroom, he may have difficulty in 
seeing how the daily assignments and the 
daily tasks are contributing to the 
realization of these ideals. There is 
nothing that makes so large a contri- 
bution to their realization as construc- 
tive discipline. We do not take the 
term “discipline” in the narrow mean- 
ing, connoting little more than punish- 
ment or chastisement. Let us accept 
the broad definition of Dr. Kelly: 
“Discipline connotes the development 
and the training of the physical, mental, 
and moral capacities of the child through 
exercise and instruction.” Thus de- 


‘fined, discipline is as comprehensive as 


education, since including as it does 
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mental, physical, and moral training, it 
involves the entire development of the 
individual. Discipline, in this broad 
sense, is also a factor in the development 
of character, since it includes the con- 
trol, the regulation, and the guidance of 
all the forces that contribute to the ac- 
quisition of character. Discipline is 
inherent in all the work of the school: 
it is for all; it is one of the principal 
aims of education. 

In his ““Handbook,”’ Dr. Quigley tells 
us that discipline is not “maintained”’; 
it rather results from the maintenance 
of order, and order is essential to efficient 
accomplishment in any group whether 
it be a classroom or a nation. The only 
kind of order that is praiseworthy is the 
order which results from the develop- 
ment of a rational self-control. Ra- 
tional self-control is what we mean by 
discipline. A disciplined person is one 
who behaves according to the rules of 
right reason and good order, because he 
recognizes the value of such behavior in 
terms of his own temporal and eternal 
good, and because he has such control of 
his emotions and impulses that he is 
able to follow the dictates of right reason 
(‘““Handbook,” ITI, p. 16). 

It thus becomes correct to say that 
discipline is not maintained, but is 
learned. By its very nature, the-process 
of learning it is long and sometimes 
tedious. It begins in the first grade and 
continues to develop all through the 
program of general education. Its first 
purpose is to secure on the part of the 
pupil the type of conduct and behavior 
that will be conducive to good, orderly, 
working conditions. The second and 
more important purpose is to secure this 
conduct and behavior in such a way that 
it continually enriches the life of each 
individual mentally, morally, and physi- 
cally, and in such a way that it contrib- 
utes to the formation of character. This 
latter purpose implies the acquisition of 


habits and of skills, of ideals, and of 
attitudes which make for social efficiency 
and for moral growth and development. 
The teacher who guides the process must 
have an insight into and an understand- 
ing of the nature and needs of the in- 
dividual pupils. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
OFFER DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


It is significant that Dr. Kelly, in his 
“Educational Psychology” (Bruce, 
1935), presents his chapter on “‘indi- 
vidual differences” immediately ahead 
of his chapter on “constructive disci- 
pline.” The implication is that the 
teacher must have an understanding of 
the former before attempting to master 
the latter. The diversities of capacities 
and abilities among children is one of the 
most important and constant of school 
problems. We do not forget that all 
men are more alike than different, that 
they differ quantitatively rather than 
qualitatively, that all normal human 
beings possess the same general mental 
capacity, the same basic mental equip- 
ment in virtue of their very nature; but 
we remember that pupils differ greatly 
from one another in practically every 
respect. The children in the classroom 
differ in their receptivity and their re- 
action to school work. Some learn with 
great facility; others are conspicuous 
for their slow rate of learning. The 
problem confronting the school is the 
proper direction of individuals accord- 
ing to their capacities, powers, and 
interests. The teacher must be aware 
of the problem, and must direct his 
teaching in accord with the best find- 
ings in the attempted solutions of it. 

The problem is not new, but modern 
education has given it a specific name. 
It is extremely likely that Aristotle, 
who wrote so well upon the common 
aspects of mental life, was well aware 
of it. Certainly Adam could not 
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have been without a clear concept 
of the differences among his own chil- 
dren. Wemay concede that throughout 
history every intelligent teacher accom- 
modated his work to the demands of 
this persistent factor. To-day the tyro 
in education has the advantage of be- 
coming immediately acquainted with 
the results of modern research in this 
field. His study of the causes of 
individual differences will enable him to 
apply the proper remedies. The causes 
as listed by psychologists are heredity, 
environment, training, and effort of the 
will. “Heredity,” writes Dr. Kelly, 
“determines to a great extent what is 
possible for one to do and become, while 
what one actually does and becomes is 
determined largely by his environment, 
his training, and his voluntary efforts. 
Heredity, then, provides the raw mate- 
rials upon which environment, training, 
and force of will act.... Training in 
the proper environment can make indi- 
viduals very different from what they 
otherwise would have been, (and) make 
each more efficient than he would have 
been otherwise. ... The will (man’s 
capacity to direct and to restrain 
thought, action, emotion) realizes or 
neglects the capacities which heredity 
bestows; improves or disregards the 
opportunities which environment and 
training present.” 


ADAPTING INSTRUCTION TO 
VARYING CAPACITIES 


Study of the range and distribution of 
individual differences, of the normal dis- 
tribution curve, of age-grade tables, and 
of the various discoveries of research in 
this field, help to reconcile the teachers 
to the magnitude of the problem. There 
is less danger of discouragement when 
the teacher learns from the reading of 
educational literature that the problems 
of his own classrooms are common to all 
classrooms. It is part of the study of 
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this problem of individual differences to 
instruct teachers how best to adapt 
their instruction to the differing ca- 
pacities of individuals in a classroom. 
Among the better-known and more 
widely used plans mentioned by Dr. 
Kelly, are the following: (1) ability 
grouping; (2) supervised study; (3) 
the Morrison unit plan; (4) the Win- 
netka plan; (5) the Dalton plan. 

In many localities plans that embody 
the excellences of the five plans listed 
above have been evolved for the use of 
teachers, but these local refinements are 
too numerous for mention. There are, 
for instance, several variations of the 
supervised study method of providing 
for individual differences. Most of these 
include the study coach, the pupil con- 
ference, the flexible assignment, the 
daily extra period, the alternate period, 
the library study, and the divided period 
plans. Chief among the advantages 
claimed for supervised study are these: 
(a) it provides opportunity to adjust 
assignment to the individual needs and 
capacities of the pupil; (b) it provides 
an opportunity for the teacher to dis- 
cover individual likes and dislikes in 
subjects, and to encourage or discourage 
certain attitudes towards schoolwork; 
(c) it provides an opportunity to make 
divisions within the classes in order to 
provide more instruction for slow stu- 
dents and more reading or reference 
work for the bright pupils; (d) by means 
of this plan pupils are kept working 
according to their capacities; (e) by 
means of this plan special abilities and 
disabilities, other than those usually 
associated with dullness, may be dis- 
covered, diagnosed, and remedied 
(Kelly, “Educational Psychology,” p. 
254). 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES CAN 
BE LESSENED, NOT REMOVED 


It is refreshing to note that psycholo- 
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gists insist that the best methods of pro- 
viding for individual differences can- 
not sacrifice the benefits of classwork 
and group instruction. It is the purpose 
of every plan to adapt school training 
and instruction to the varying needs, 
interests, and capacities of the pupil in 
such a way as to prepare him best to 
live his life and to render the most valu- 
able service that is within his powers and 
capacities. We cannot make all pupils 
equal, but the school should aim to 
make all pupils better. 

The procedure recommended in the 
treatment of individual differences is in 
strict accord with the general purposes 
of discipline as understood in its broad- 
est meaning. This procedure has con- 
stantly in view the development and the 
training of the physical, mental, and 
moral capacities of the child, through 
exercise and instruction. The extra 
effort that is put forth in providing a 
beneficent environment and in training 
the will of the subnormal child demands 
the use of all the social, educational, 
cultural, moral, and religious agencies 
that contribute to the fullest develop- 
ment of the individual and enable the 
teacher to achieve the supreme purposes 
of discipline in our accepted meaning of 
that term. 

Despite scientific research and the 
measures recommended through it for 
levelling individual differences, the prob- 
lem will likely remain with us. In his 
“Principles of Educational Psychology” 
(pp. 288-89), Commins accepts these 
three findings as satisfactorily estab- 
lished: (1) formal education tends to 
reduce individual differences in scholas- 
tic abilities, when measured by stand- 
ardized tests, and when reported in 


terms of test scores; (2) formal educa--. 


tion is more effective in reducing indi- 
vidual differences in some school sub- 
jects than others; (3) the effect of edu- 
cation in reducing indjvidual differences 


may in some cases be only short-lived. 


FORMATION OF THE 
DISCIPLINED PERSON 


It is evident that any contribution to 
the levelling of individual differences is a 
contribution to school discipline. Dis- 
ciplinary procedures are and should be 
pointed towards the great purpose of 
forming the disciplined person. The 
disciplined person is one who behaves 
according to the rules of right reason 
and good order, because he recognizes 
the value of such behavior in terms of 
his own temporal and eternal good, and 
because he has such control of his emo- 
tions and impulses that he is able to 
follow the dictates of right reason. This 
process begins in the first grade and con- 
tinues to develop all through the pro- 
gram of general education. In the case 
of very young children we expect some 
external regimentation or force, and 
these immature persons must be physi- 
cally helped to do many things. Even 
fear has its place in the development of 
discipline, but it should be a fear that 
eventually engenders love. Personal 
magnetism and social sanction also play 
a part, a minor part. There are times 
when a person must have so much self- 
control, or discipline, that he will do 
what he knows is right in the face of 
fear, force, personal feelings, and even in 
the face of social disapproval. The per- 
fectly disciplined person acts according 
to the rule of right reason as interpreted 
in the natural and positive law of God. 

The above analysis of discipline, 
adapted from Dr. Quigley’s ‘“‘Hand- 
book,”’ is in strict accord with the Catho- 
lic philosophy of education, which de- 
mands that every soul be subject to 
higher powers, for there is no power but 
from God. Dr. Sharp applies this man- 
date of Holy Scripture to school life in 
these words: “All authority comes from 
God. The principle of authority must 
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be explained and its foundation rested 
not on autocracy, personal influence, 
cajolery, persuasion, bribery, whim, con- 
vention or utility, but on the inherent 
rightness of things, implanted by the 
Supreme Lawgiver and recognized by 
conscience. Besides this, the child must 
be shown that compulsory virtue and 
improvement from without are of no use; 
that mean tricks harm the doer rather 
than their victim; that disobedience, 
selfishness, and bitterness are personally 
harmful.””! 


The development of discipline or self- 
control represents the total task of edu- 
cation. For the individual’s own good 
and certainly for the good of the nation 
the school must aim at producing disci- 
plined citizens. Only the disciplined 
teacher can undertake this task—the 
task of training the individual to achieve 
the power of self-discipline, culminating 
in the acquisition of character. 





1 “Aims and Methods of Teaching Religion” 
(Benziger Brothers, New York City), p. 385. 














Questions ANswERED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 








Missionaries Protest 
Writer’s Interpretation 
Question: In an article on Virginity 


we read: “Patristic theology, notably 
St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, gives 


_ fragmentary hints that virgin espousals 


and virgin births were to have been the 
primeval law of paradise, from which 
men lapsed into natural conditions 
through sin. At the Incarnation God 
restored the paradisiac law in actual 
fact, and Our Lord in counseling virgin- 
ity reestablished the law in spirit and in 
truth for all those who hearing the word 
could take it’ (“The World Needs 
Virgins” by a Benedictine, printed in 
The Catholic Digest, April, 1948). - We 
questioned this very much. 

(1) It jeopardizes the state of mar- 
riage which we were taught and is 
taught by the Church as instituted by 
God, and confirmed in Scripture even 
before the fall of man. If the good 
author of the article hints that the 
Fathers taught that the primeval law of 
paradise was to have been virgin births, 
then they must admit that God insti- 
tuted marriage in vain. For there 
would have been no need of it. 

(2) It presumes that the manner of 
our conception is a result of sin. Does 
this not appear to be similar to the doc- 
trine of Manichzism? 

(3) We know that God never does 
anything without a reason. If it were 
the intention that “virgin births were 
to have been the primeval law of para- 
dise,” then we must admit that God 
acted here without reason in creating 
male and female. Why then the dis- 
tinction of sexes? Just a whim of God? 
Or was it, as we all (I think) believe, be- 
cause God intended it that way? Quid 
dicis? 

MIssIoNARI PERPLEXI. 


Answer: The words quoted occur in 
the Foreword of that very excellent vol- 
ume, “Any Saint to Any Nun,”’page xvii. 
The writer did not need at all to bring in 
that misinterpreted expression of St. 
Augustine; for she was laboring, and 
laboring well, the thesis that conse- 
crated virginity is fruitful in the conver- 
sion of souls. 


St. Augustine, as a matter of fact, in 
Chapter 23, Book XIV, of “The City of 
God,”’ teaches theexact opposite, namely, 
in a sinless state there would have been 
marriage, but marriage without the 
shame of lust. 


And then in Chapter 26 of the same 
book, under the title, “That We Are to 
Believe That in Paradise Our First 
Parents Begat Offspring without Blush- 
ing”’, St. Augustine goes on to say that 
the conceptions and births could have 
been without the loss of physical integ- 
rity on the part of the woman in much 
the same way that menstruations are, 
and that births would have been like- 
wise without the pain of parturition. 
He closes with these words: sic ad 
fetandum et concipiendum non libidinis 
appetitus, sed voluntarius usus naturam 
utramque conjungerel. And I suppose 
that with original justice the same thing 
could have happened without miracle 
or prodigy, just the same as the absence 
of death and disease. Does not the his- 
tory of medical science indicate that 
there have been a few cases of women 
having intercourse without the loss or 
rupture of the so-called seal of virginity? 
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But we need not accept everything that 
St. Augustine says in a speculative way; 
and yet what often seems to us a base- 
less conclusion and a conclusion that has 
no real bearing on the doctrine he is 
defending, still has great illustrative 
value. 

Subsequent editions of this very valu- 
able volume, “Any Saint’ to Any Nun”’ 
giving excerpts from the Fathers and 
great Church writers on consecrated 
celibacy, should have deleted this whole 
sentence from the foreword: “ Patristic 
theology, notably St. Augustine’s De 
Civitate Dei, gives fragmentary hints 
that virgin spousals and virgin births 
were to have been the primeval law of 
Paradise from which man lapsed into 
natural conditions through sin.”” We 
have seen he said no such thing; he was 
of the opinion merely that in the state of 
innocence children might have been 
naturally conceived and naturally born 
without the loss of hymen. 


Can Catholics Join 
Move Against Hutterites? 


Question: The Hutterites have estab- 
lished themselves in several colonies in 
this State during recent months. They 
desire to branch out still further in our 
State. As probably you know, they 
derive from the Mennonites. They 
originated in Switzerland in the six- 
teenth century, and they were in Ger- 
many and in Russia, and finally came 
into the United States in 1870. They 
first settled in a neighboring State. Dur- 
ing the first world war because of their 
refusal to bear arms, or in any way to 
become a part of the community, they 
were driven out from that State by force 
and violence. They went into Canada. 
Canada has had enough of them and is 
passing restrictive legislation against 
their further expansion. As United 
States citizens, they are coming back in 
large numbers, and they are not wanted 
in our State. They do not fit in with our 
definition of a good or typical American 
citizen; for they refuse to bear arms, 
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educate their children only in so far as 
the law compels them to, and not at all 
if it can be avoided; live in colonies, 
enter not at all into community socizl or 
economic enterprises; Own no property 
in their own individual names, but only 
as a religious corporation; contribute 
nothing to the cultural development of 
the community; absolutely forbid their 
members from intermarriage with out- 
siders; and with the exception of medi- 
cal care and-heavy machinery, do not 
codperate with others, since they them- 
selves are self-sustaining. If several 
colonies were to settle in a large com- 
munity, they could and would economi- 
cally kill that community by decreasing 
land values and making such a commun- 
ity undesirable for other people to live 
in. In one county the citizens are or- 
ganizing to prevent the Hutterites from 
coming into the county by acquiring 
lands. What about Catholics joining 
such a movement, since these Hutterites 
are being discriminated against, not by 
reason of their religious beliefs, but be- 
cause of their mode of economic life? 
Parocuus VETERANUS. 


Answer: If Iamrightly informed, the 
Supreme Court of the United States re- 
cently declared that zoning laws made to 
keep certain neighborhoods white, or 
white and non-Asiatic, are purely pri- 
vate agreements and cannot be enforced 
in law. Therefore, if land-owners in 
parts of your State feel that the Hutter- 
ites are not economically and socially 
desirable citizens, nothing prevents those 
landowners from agreeing not to sell 
their land directly or indirectly to this 
religious sect. 

The present landowners have a still 
stronger reason for protecting them- 
selves against these Hutterites, because 
these same Hutterites are corporation 
farmers. A State would even be justi- 
fied in making a law against corporation 
farming and in favor of individually 
owned land. So, I see no reason what- 
soever why the present landowners can- 
not league themselves together to pre- 
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vent this corporation farming, with all 
the evils of corporation farming, even 
if it is an incident of conscientious 
beliefs; for religious groups who extend 
their religion into the economic and 
social order have to suffer necessarily in 
consequence. The early Christians did 
when they refused pagan worship that 
was part and parcel of pagan life as 
then lived. And they were quite willing 
to suffer for Christ, even to the shedding 
of their blood. So, these sectarians 
cannot object to a way of life in the 
economic order that is largely the ap- 
plication of integral Christian principles 
to the temporal order. 


Is This a Discharge 
Of Deferred Intentions? 


Question: A priest through careless- 
ness and sickness finds himself burdened 
with several hundred unsaid Mass in- 
tentions. He has spent the money, and 
he is now in a place where he has to say 
announced intentions each day. Out of 
his meagre income, he is able to have 
about a hundred of those undischarged 
intentions said each year. He is still 
keeping up an insurance policy of $1000 
a year. What is he to do? 

OnE CONSULTED. 


Answer: Since it appears morally 
impossible for this priest to do more than 
he has begun to do, he is justified in con- 
tinuing to carry out his present plan, but 
it would seem with this one proviso: 
that he arrange the $1000 insurance so 
that, if he dies before he has actually 
discharged all those Masses, the remain- 
ing ones will be taken care of. And he 
seems by way of reparation to be bound 
to use whatever surplus there is after his 
burial with the undischarged intentions 
fully looked after, to have Masses said 
for his own repose and for the intentions 
of those persons whose Mass stipends he 
so long delayed by his own carelessness. 


Have Bishops an Indult to Do 
Away with National Parishes? 


Question: Viease cite indult about 
German parishes given to bishops after 
the First World War. 

AN INTERESTED PRIEsT. 


Answer: There is confusion here. 
Quite a few years ago the impression got 
abroad that the Holy See had given to 
the bishops of the United States an in- 
dult to turn national parishes into 
strictly territorial parishes. This was 
not done because the situation seemed 
to be one of local conditions; and as a 
matter of fact, some bishops have got an 
indult to change such national parishes 
into territorial parishes. I heard of a 
limitation in one or more of these indults 
to the effect that Italian and Polish 
parishes were not included. On the 
other hand, I know of a bishop who got 
an indult to change any and all national 
parishes into strictly territorial parishes. 
This local Ordinary, however, has not 
yet acted on the indult. And the fact 
remains that all through the country, 
for the most part, people who are born 
and brought up in the United States go 
to the nearest parish, whether English- 
speaking or formerly non-English-speak- 
ing. And those born of non-English- 
speaking parents have a full right once 
they come to the age of adolescence to 
choose between the national and terri- 
torial parishes, as was settled long ago. 


Is Rhythm a Qualified or 
Unqualified Practice? 


Question: I would like your opinion 
on the morality of the use of ““ Rhythm.” 
There seems to be a growing view that it 
is legitimate at all times, even though 
the intention is to avoid having children. 
This view was expressed by a cousin of 
mine, who attended a marriage instruc- 
tion. She stated that the priest said it 
was perfectly all right to arrange their 
wedding day to correspond with the 
Rhythm Cycle of the bride. The 
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bride’s purpose was to avoid pregnancy 
from the start and for a few years until 
they were in a position to support a 
child. 

This is not my idea of the use of 
Rhythm. To me this is a sinful inten- 
tion to avoid the responsibility of 
motherhood. 

PRESBYTER PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: The practice of Rhythm in 
itself is not sinful; even the intention of 
not having a child for several years for 
the reason of not being here and now 
able to support a child, although that 
reason may be imaginary rather than 
real, is not in itself sinful. 

There is a very real danger, though, in 
cases like this that the parties to the 
marriage are making natural but lawful 
pleasure an end of marriage, at least in a 
temporary way. So we have the general 
principle of people doing things that are 
in themselves indifferent purely for 
natural pleasure, and in a sense shutting 
out God from their thoughts. I say that 
there is danger of this; for the couple 
may be convinced that they cannot live 
a single life and still keep up their en- 
gagement without being in the constant 
danger of mortal sin. So they choose 
marriage as the means of cultivating 
their companionship and still practising 
a measure of mortification by avoiding 
the use of marriage during the fertile 
period of the months. There is great 
room here, however, for hallucination; 
and the couple are liable before they 
know it to be practising unnatural birth 
control, or even falling into adultery. 
The teaching of all spiritual writers is 
that those who begin to act for natural 
pleasure only in performing actions in 
themselves indifferent, are guilty of 
venial sin; and if this becomes a habit 
there is living in deliberate venial sin—a 
thing that leads inevitably to mortal sin. 
I wrote along this line in the June 
number of the HomiLetic under the 
heading of “‘Horse and Mule Marriages.” 
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As a practical measure, I would sug- 
gest that this couple be given the ninth 
chapter of “Souls at Stake” to read the 
extraordinary motives and means for 
the Catholic when it comes to marriage. 
Frank Duff wrote this chapter (F. S. 
Mitchell is his pen name, founder of the 
Legion of Mary); and the chapter is 
headed “‘Marriage at a Price,”’ and he 
goes on to give the other motive, and the 
only motive for Christians, “Marriage 
as a Sacramental Achievement.” JI 
have never seen anything so appealing in 
print. 


Practical Cases Arising from 
the Recent Indult Empower- 
ing Priest to Confirm 


Question: I am pastor of a fairly large 
missionary territory and also Chaplain 
of the Catholic Hospital where I reside, 
and in the course of my duties have been 
called to administer the Sacrament of 
Confirmation to a number of dying in- 
fants in accordance with the faculties 
recently granted to parish priests. The 
hospital serves a large area and a con- 
siderable number of the patients are 
Greek Catholic and Greek Orthodox. 
On that account we are bound to have 
cases of their infants being baptized in 
danger of death either by the Sisters or 
myself, as no Greek Rite priest is readily 
available. 

According to the Indult and Canon 
782, § 4, Latin Rite priests enjoying this 
privilege confer Confirmation validly 
only upon the faithful of their Rite. In 
the October HomILetIC, p. 62, you state 
that this seems to be by way of instruc- 
tion because, as far as you know, all the 
Oriental Rites confirm in infancy right 
after the administration of Baptism. 

My difficulty arises from Canon 98, 
which states that a person belongs to the 
Catholic Rite in which he is baptized, 
unless in a case of grave necessity he is 
baptized by a minister of another Rite 
when a priest of his own Rite is not 
available. Coupling with this Canon 
756, if in case of necessity either myself 
or the Sisters in the hospital baptize a 
dying infant, it would belong to the 
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Greek Rite (1) if the parents belong to 
the Greek Rite (Canon 756, § 1), or (2) 
if, in case of a marriage of mixed Rites, 
the father is a Catholic of the Greek Rite 
(Canon 756, § 2), or (3) if only one of the 
parents is a Catholic and belongs to the 
Greek Rite (Canon 756, § 3). 

In my opinion in accordance with the 
Decree I am certainly justified in con- 
firming dying children or infants of Prot- 
estant parents, or even children of 
Greek Orthodox parents, as Canon 98 
would not seem to apply to them; but 
according to the letter of the law, though 


perhaps not the spirit, children that be-- 


long to the Greek Rite according to 
Canon 756 are to be deprived of the 
privilege of receiving this Sacrament. 
What do you think? 

Another difficulty arises in connection 
with infants born to parents invalidly 
married. Would it make any difference 
in the interpretation of Canon 756, §§ 
2 and 3, whether the parties had con- 
tracted valid marriages or not? The 
reason I ask this is because there are a 
great many Greek Catholics invalidly 
married all through the district. For 
example, would I be justified in con- 
firming a dying infant where the father 
of the child belongs to the Latin Rite 
and the mother to the Greek Rite, and 
they were married before a Protestant 
minister? Or vice versa under the same 
circumstances where the father belongs 
to the Greek Rite and the mother to the 
Latin Rite (Canon 756, § 2)? Or again 
many Greek Catholic women and some 
men marry Protestants before their 
ministers and the children would ordi- 
narily be brought up in the Protestant 
religion. Would their children be 
classed as Protestants for the purpose of 
this Indult, or would they come under 
Canon 756, § 3? 

Parocuus CoNFIRMANS. 


Answer: I agree that you are perfectly 
right in supposing that if you baptized 
the child in danger of death whose par- 
ents belong to the Uniate Rite, that 
same child is aggregated to the Rite of 
the father; or if only the mother is a 
Catholic, to the Rite of the mother. Of 
course, if the father is a Latin and if 
there is not an exceptional privilege, 


then the child is aggregated to the Latin 
Rite, and you can validly confirm this 
same child. It looks a little strange for 
such a child in danger of death not to be 
given Confirmation also, where there is 
a Latin priest at hand who can give it; 
but the Church leans backward in this 
matter of not interfering, even appar- 
ently, with the rights of the faithful of 
the Eastern Rites, and here we are not 
dealing with a Sacrament of necessity, 
of course. 

I feel that you are equally right in 
thinking that you can confirm the dying 
children of Protestant parents, or even 
of Eastern Orthodox parents, since these 
latter are not “faithful” in the sense of 
Canon 98. They could be classed as 
acatholici. 

As to the parents invalidly married 
and belonging to an Eastern Rite 
(Uniates, I mean), they must be con- 
sidered in the same light as ordinary 
Catholics are, when they are married 
before a justice of the peace, or even a 
Protestant minister. They are among 
the faithful, till they publicly aposta- 
tize. Hence, if the father of such a child 
is a Latin, you are justified in confirming 
that child after emergency baptism; 
if the father is a Uniate, you are not 
justified in confirming. So, when a 
Uniate man or a Uniate woman marries 
a Protestant before a minister, you can 
baptize even if there is a strong presump- 
tion that, if the child grew up, he would 
be reared a Protestant; but you cannot 
confirm. 

I wonder if the chances are not that 
this confirming indult will be further 
extended; for at present, as the com- 
mentators have remarked, it leaves out 
quite a few cases of emergency Con- 
firmation, or rather quite a few cate- 
gories of emergency Confirmation. 


Why Is Old Bimestre Privilege? 


Question: I am curious to know the 
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reason of the old bimestre privilege 
allowed to married people to deliberate 
about entering the Religious state. It 
seems so contrary to the very purpose of 
marriage, which the spouses entered of 
their own free will. Of course, it is no 
longer allowed but it would be inter- 
esting to know why the Church ever 
allowed it. Perhaps you could answer 
this in the HomiLetic Review. 
PASSIONIST. 


Answer: Father Wernz, writing before 
the Code, on the decretals in his monu- 
mental work on the pre-Code legislation 
of the Church, gives this case on which 
the jurisprudence of the Church was 
based. 

A woman before the consummation of 
the marriage left her husband to enter a 
convent. The husband appealed to the 
local Bishop of Brixen, who ordered the 
woman to return under pain of excom- 
munication and yield to the desires of 
her husband. She refused and was ex- 
communicated by the bishop. There- 
upon Pope Alexander III ordered the 
bishop to absolve her on the condition 
that within two months she decided 
either to remain in religion or return to 
her husband. If she stayed in religion, 
the property of each given to the other 
was to be returned. From this the 
canonists concluded that either party of 
a newly married couple had the right 
of refusing cohabitation for two months 
to think over entering religion, and 
accordingly to refuse to live in the same 
house. But where either party was not 
contemplating entering religion, this 
right did not obtain. If the husband 
consummated the marriage by force or 
by fraud, the woman still retained her 
right unless a child was born of the con- 
summation, and she had to take care of 
the child. 

The reason for this seems to be a pre- 
vious decision of the same Pope Alex- 
ander III, which made it certain that 
the Church can and does dissolve the 
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bond of non-consummated marriage 
when at least one of the persons is bap- 
tized. This first case happened when 
marriages were made by parental ar- 
rangements very largely, and oftentimes 
perhaps without the willingness of the 
parties themselves, especially the woman. 
Those were the days of matchmaking; 
and perhaps some parents thrust their 
children into marriage as a way of keep- 
ing them out of religion. So, the two 


_months’ period for pondering was a 


means of safeguarding conjugal and re- 
ligious liberty. And it was then that the 
Church made the taking of solemn vows 
the occasion of dissolving through legal 
dispensation the bond of non-consum 
mated marriage. We must remember 
that the Church still prescribes an exam- 
ination before women are admitted 
to religious profession, an examination 
to ascertain whether they are entering 
religion fully of their own free choice. 


Why Speak of Women Cover- 
ing Their Heads in Church? 


Queslion: Some time ago, in the 
HoMiILetic, you discussed the matter of 
women covering their heads in church. 
Are we not a bit pharisaical about this 
matter? Does the present headdress of 
women cover the head? Looks like 
face-saving to me. Why not be honest 
about it? 

LouIstANa PRriEst. 

Answer: The Pauline headdress, 
which the Apostle insisted upon only 
conditionally, seems de facto to have gone 
out of practice; for surely symbols must 
symbolize. The generality of priests 
seem to pay no more attention to the 
presence or absence of women’s head- 
dress in churches than to the prevailing 
style. When under arms men in uni- 
form, real or bogus, go covered in 
church; so why worry over women 
going uncovered in church when they 
are not even noticeable with actual head- 
dress? 
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B OOK Reviews 





Retreats for Priests and 
Religious 


Some retreats are fugitive. They in- 
spire at the moment of actual delivery 
but then slip away and elude the best 
efforts of the printer to capture them. 
I remember how a retreat-master once 
carried me away on wings of honest 
eloquence, and how I took down the re- 
treat in notes. But next week when I 
read the notes, they were only dry bones. 
So also, a retreat generally suffers in the 
printing. Only a top-gallant writer can 
recapture in ink the mood and spirit of 
a conference as it came warm and earn- 
est from his lips. 

Father Ronald Knox is one writer 
who can breathe life into his published 
sermons and conferences. His “Re- 
treat for Priests’! is a volume on which 
we can honestly heap the richest super- 
latives. It is a magnificent collection 
of eighteen retreat conferences. An 
incident from the Old Testament serves 
as a building-cradle for each confer- 
ence, and in many cases Father Knox 
points up the Old Testament incident 
with a parallel incident in the New 
Testament. The book has so many 
merits that it is hard to single out one 
as outstanding. The style is personal, 
charmingly original; the illustrations 
are startlingly apt and dramatic; the 
spirituality, chastely simple and yet 
intense. I don’t think I have ever read 
as consoling, exciting and inspiring 


1 Retreat for Priests. By Rev. Ronald Knox 
(Sheed & Ward, New York City; pp. 186). 


Eucharistic meditations as those in the 
chapter entitled ““Manna in the Desert.”’ 
Any priest who fails to read this volume 
is losing out on a great experience. To 
the educated laity it can also be rec- 
ommended without reserve. 

Father Giroux’s “A Retreat for 
Priests’? suffers by contrast with Father 
Knox’s volume. In this collection of 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, 
you will find an impressive fund of 
theological and psychological wisdom. 
The Exercises are adjusted to a ten-day 
retreat, but a rather text-bookish re- 
treat. I regret the author’s aspersions 
on women and his rigorous attitude 
towards “bantering,” “‘vivacity” and 
nonsense among priests. Apparently 
he doesn’t know American priests. 

A retreat-master who succeeds in 
presenting his published conferences 
with sparkle and freshness is Father 
Aloysius, O.F.M.Cap.* There is some- 
thing uniquely different in Father 
Aloysius’s style, and yet the subject- 
matter itself is rock-bottom spirituality. 
He doesn’t substitute anecdotage for 
dogma, or weird similes for the words 
of the Council of Trent. He stays on 
the straight and narrow path of ortho- 
dox expression, but yet infuses his own 
personality into the conferences. The 
priesthood through his eyes takes on 
new life and new light. The chapter on 
2A Retreat for Priests. By Rev. Antoine 
Giroux, S.J. Translated by Rev. Edgar J. 
Bernard, S.J. (Revista Press, El Paso, Texas; 
pp. 141). 

8 Other Christs. By Father Aloysius, 


O.F.M.Cap. (Newman Bookshop, Westminster, 
Md.; pp. 125). 
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the use of the priest’s time reflects the 
author’s sound and practical judgment. 
One rather surprising and disappointing 
feature of the book, by way of propor- 
tion, is the brevity of notice given to 
the question of preparing and preaching 
the Sunday sermon. Nevertheless, 
Father Aloysius has published a very 
interesting and very helpful retreat for 
priests. 

Msgr. William Schaeffers is no Polly- 
anna with the pen. In downright, 
forthright language he condemns world- 
liness in the priesthood. His “Keepers 
of the Eucharist’’* is a fighting book. 
Drunkenness, impurity, other sins of 
appetite and flesh are castigated; and 
yet in reading the book, you have the 
impression of a deep sympathy and 
fellow-feeling for the errant priest. The 
author doesn’t pull any punches, and 
yet never becomes the barking ascetic 
damning all the “naturalistic” priests 
to hell. There is not a dull page in the 
book.- The only objections we might 
find are that the sustained intensity of 
the chapters is somewhat exhausting, 
and the drama is at times melodramatic. 
Underneath all the vehemence of lan- 
guage there is, however, a clearly deline- 
ated picture of a good Eucharistic 
priest, a kindly, gentle lover of Christ 
and His Blessed Mother. For any 
priest in the spiritual doldrums, this 
book will rouse like the voice of John 
the Baptist. 

Reading “Light Amid Shadows’ 
after ‘‘Keepers of the Eucharist’”’ is like 
hearing harp-music after a thunder- 
storm. Father Regnat’s volume is a 
collection of talks for women Religious. 
It doesn’t attempt to sound the depths 
of contemplation or to elucidate the 


4 Keepers of the Eucharist. By Msgr. 
William Schaeffers (Bruce, Milwaukee; pp. 
157). 

ight Amid Shadows. By Rev. William 
A. Regnat, O.S.B. (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
New York City; pp. 259). 
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profundities of theology. It is simply 
a good, humble, likable priest talking to 
nuns in an optimistic, humorous and 
thoroughly delightful manner. Every 
word rings true and genuine. Father 
Regnat admits openly that he sees the 
world through rose-colored glasses, and 
it must be a blessed relief for nuns to 
hear the spiritual life presented as more 
light than shadow. Thank God for 
Father Regnat! May his tribe in- 
crease! While the book is intended for 
nuns, there is no reason why priests 
should not find it good spiritual reading. 
They will certainly find it helpful in 
their preaching, as the volume is alive 
with anecdotes, humorous incidents, 
and seed-thoughts for sermons. It is 
one of the best books of retreat con- 
ferences I have seen. 

Joun B. SHeerin, C.S.P. 


A Useful Handbook on 
Psychiatry 


“Handbook of Psychiatry” by Win- 
fred Overholser and Winifred V. Rich- 
mond (Philadelphia, 1947; xiv-+252 pp.) 
is not a textbook for medical students, 
but a work “to clarify for the non- 
technical reader the substance of mental 
disease and the proper attitudes toward 
it.” It is written for “the college 
student, the nurse, the average man or 
woman who has mentally ill relatives or 
friends, and perhaps even the practising 
physician.”” The goal the authors set 
themselves has been attained probably 
as well as it can be. This reviewer 
knows of no book which might be as 
safely put into the hands of the psychiat- 
ric lay person, and none out of which so 
much could be learned. One gladly 
acknowledges the emphasis on the medi- 
cal nature of psychiatry and “psycho- 
analysis.” Although the authors admit 
that there are efficient and well-trained 
lay-analysts, they quite rightly consider 











THE OLD TESTAMENT Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox: 
Volume |, Genesis through Esther 


It took Msgr. Knox ten years to translate the whole Bible: we began 
to fear it would take us another ten years to get this first half of the 
Old Testament printed and published—however, probably at the cost 
of ten years off several of our lives (and the printers’}—here it is— 
Ready! 740 pages $7.00 


THE PSALMS IN LATIN AND ENGLISH 


The new Latin version and Msgr. Knox's translation of each Psalm are 
on facing pages: the book is pocket size, printed in red and black 
throughout, with a handsome red binding and red silk marker. A very 
handsome gift book indeed. $4.00 


YE GODS... Written and illustrated by Ed Willock 


Ed Willock is rapidly becoming THE Catholic cartoonist of America: 
in this book he deals faithfully with the little gods of the modern world 


—Speed, Glamor, Success and the rest, and a miserable lot they look 
when he is finished with them! $2.50 


MARTIN by Eddie Doherty 


Fourteen chapters on the life of Blessed Martin de Porres, and fourteen 
meditations on him, each seen against a background of one of the 


Stations of the Cross. $2.50 


THE GUEST ROOM BOOK assembled by F. J. Sheed 


This collection of short pieces, verse and pictures by such writers and 
artists as Chesterton, D. B. Windham Lewis, Nicholas Bentley, Belloc, 
Jean Charlot and Ronald Knox, with a complete detective novel in 
the middle for good measure, may seem insufficiently serious to advertise 
here, but after all, Christmas is coming, and priests, too, have a gift- 
problem. This is the book to solve quite a lot of it. So of course will 
the books above! Very much illustrated. $3.50 


Order from your bookstore or from 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 
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it as highly desirable that psychiatric 
treatment be done only by physicians 
who have specialized in psychiatry. 
The scope of psychiatry is defined, its 
place in regard to psychology clarified, 
and ‘“‘psychoanalysis’” characterized. 
The authors follow the general custom 
of applying “‘psychoanalysis”’ indiscrim- 
inately to all schools of medical psy- 
chology, although they recognize that 
not all psychoanalysis is strictly Freu- 
dian. 

The discussion of the causes of mental 
disorders does away with many popular 
fallacies, especially with the idea of an 
omnipresence of hereditary factors, that 
of overwork and fatigue bringing about 
a “breakdown,” and that of the danger- 
ousness of sexual excesses and sexual bad 
habits. What psychiatry knows about 
causations is ably summarized. The 
chapter on mental hospitals and modern 
treatment will, one hopes, make people 
see things in a true light and eliminate 
many prejudices. 

After a short chapter onmentaldefects, 
the authors proceed to describe the main 
forms of mental disease, beginning with 
organic conditions, alcoholic psychoses, 
and those associated with drugsand other 
toxic agents. They then describe the 
troubles occurring in middle and old age, 
manic-depressive states, and schizo- 
phrenia (dementia precor). ‘True, para- 
noia and paranoid states are treated 
together; this is quite all right in view 
of the ends of the book, although it may 
be questionable from the angle of ab- 
normal psychology and clinical psychia- 
try. The other chapters deal with 
psychoneuroses, psychopathic personali- 
ties, mental disorders related to war con- 
ditions, the problem of crime and mental 
illness in children. A brief summary, 
“Psychiatry and the Layman,” con- 
cludes the book. In every chapter 
there are short case histories to illustrate 
the statements made, and a brief reading 
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list is added to enable the student to 
gather further information. 

The book may be recommended to 
anyone desirous of becoming acquainted 
with the elements of psychiatry. The 
reader will learn many things, and, most 
of all, will not be left with the impression 
that he knows enough and has become a 
specialist himself. Rather, he will lay 
down the book realizing that psychiatry 
is a difficult and complicated study, 
demanding years of study and a thor- 
ough preparation. 

The priest, the counsellor in schools, 
the teacher, all those who are concerned 
with human affairs and may encounter 
here and there abnormal responses, will 
be sure to profit by reading this work. 

Rupotr Autters, M.D., Pa.D. 


Canon Law on Religious 


Students of Canon Law everywhere 
will welcome the latest edition of Fr. 
Schaefer’s well-known and_ scholarly 
work, “De Religiosis.”! In type of good 
clear quality, the text has been greatly 
enlarged, although due to the increased 
size of the pages their number does not 
greatly exceed that of the previous edi- 
tion. 

Notable among the many additions 
is Part IX, Chapter V, in which the 
attendance of clerics and Religious at 
secular universities is discussed. In the 
latest edition this has been greatly ex- 
panded by the insertion of numbers 3, 
5, 9, and 10 of the Instruction on this 
point issued on July 21, 1896, by the 
Sacred Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars, and also by the addition of 
the Instruction on the same matter 
issued on August 20, 1942, by the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and Uni- 
versities. Chapter VI of Part IX is 





1 De Religiosis. By Rev. Timothy Schaefer, 
O.F.M.Cap. (Vatican Polyglot Press, Vatican 
1313) Italy, 1947; Herder, St. Louis; pp. 
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entirely new, and treats of the Decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Reli- 
gious of January 24, 1944, by which a 
special Commission was established in 
that Sacred Congregation to treat and 
resolve all questions and matters per- 
taining to the religious and clerical edu- 
cation of the aspirants, novices, and 
junior members of any Religious Order, 
Congregation, or Society whose members 
live in community without vows. To 
this are added the Letter of the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious of June 10, 
1944, and the questionnaire concerning 
studies sent with it to be answered by 
the General Superiors of Religious 
Orders, Congregations, and Societies 
whose members live in community 
without vows. 

Noteworthy additions have been made 
also to Part XVII, which deals with 


societies of men or women living in 


divided into chapters, and the commen- 
tary on the erection and suppression of 
such societies, their provinces, or houses 
(Chapter ITI), on their privileges (Chap- 
ter X), and on the transfer of the mem- 
bers to another Religious community 
and their egress and dismissal from the 
society (Chapter XI), has been re- 
arranged and expanded. 

Part XVIII contains ““The Statutes 
to Be Observed by Extern Sisters of 
Monasteries of Nuns of Any Order.” 
In the previous edition these Statutes 
were found in Appendix II. Part XIX 
deals with “Associations of the Faith- 
ful.” In the previous edition this was 
found in Appendix I. Two new 
Appendixes (I and II) are added in the 
new edition. Appendix I contains the 
Instruction of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Propaganda of June 29, 1940, on 
the founding of Native Religious Con- 


community without vows. It is now _ gregations in regions subject to the 











Vo_uME Two of 


THE THREE AGES OF THE 
INTERIOR LIFE 


by Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
Translated by Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P. 


This second volume of The Three Ages of the Interior Life, like the first volume, is throughout 
based on sound theological principles and the teaching of the great masters of the mystical life. 
Its clearness and thoroughness are qualities associated with the name of its eminent Dominican 
author, Father Garrigou-Lagrange. 

The present volume discusses the illuminative way and the unitive way and extraordinary 
graces. Included in the last division are private revelations, stigmatization, ecstasy, prolonged 
abstinence, and such diabolical phenomena as obsession and possession. 

Too often many souls that are in the way of higher spiritual life fail to receive enlightened 
direction. Confessors and other spiritual directors, if they are unfamiliar with the ordinary 
a ways of God in this lofty realm, are hesitant to direct such souls in the road to perfection. This 
defect will be remedied by prudent application of the teachings of ascetical and mystical theology 
as set forth in The Three Ages of the Interior Life. 

Souls that earnestly aspire to spiritual growth will likewise profit by a study of these two 
4 volumes, which may be considered a sound guide on how to become a saint. $7.50 
Previously published: Vol. I, $5.00 
} For titles of other Garrigou-Lagrange works published by us, | 
write for our new annual Catalog of Catholic Books 


B. Herder Bock Co. | 


15 &17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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JUST 
PUBLISHED 


FIRST STEPS IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS LIFE, A _ Planned 
series of Instructions on the 
Religious Life, by Bernard J. 
Kelly, C.S.Sp., D. C. 

Points of theoretical and prac- 
tical importance frequently 
i in ks on the religious 
life. Addressed: to novices but 
of great value to all. $2.50 


NAZARETH, A Book of Counsel 
and Prayer for the Married, by 
Ven. Archdeacon M. S. Mc- 
Mahon, P.P., V.F. 

The original version of this 
prayer-book commanded a large 
audience in Germany and 
Switzerland. It is directed chiefly 
to yo wives and mothers 
who seek spiritual help and 
advice during the time of child- 
bearing and who look for guidance 
on married life in general. $2.50 

AS IN A MIRROR, By Father 
James, O.F.M.Cap. Meditative 
essays by a famous philosopher. 
The style is gracious and fluent 
and the contents are certain to 
provoke very beneficial reflections 
on the eternal verities. $2.50 

THE MYSTICAL ROSE, by 
Father Hubert, O.F.M:.Cap. De- 
vout thoughts on the secrets 
hidden in the heart of Our Lady, 
written with high appreciation 
and delicate feeling. 5 

HOW TO PRAY ALWAYS, 
by Raoul Plus, S.J. “Principles 
and practices for attaining 
to union with God.’”—Duckett’s 
Register. $1.50 

HOW TO PRAY WELL, by 
Raoul Plus, S.J. “This book 
gives the motives that should 
Inspire our acts of prayer.”— 

1 


Duckett’s Register. 
HIDDEN FIELDS, by Sister 
M. Rosalia, M.H.S.H. The 


biography of Mother Demetrias, 
the foundress of the Mission 
Helpers of the Sacred Heart. $1.50 





At your bookstore or from 
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jurisdiction of the Propaganda, to- 
gether with the Norms to be followed 
in drawing up their Constitutions. 
Appendix II contains the Normz ap- 
proved on June 28, 1901, by the Sacred 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars 
which the Holy See follows in approv- 
ing new Religious Institutes of simple 
vows. Finally, the Apostolic Consti- 
tution published on February 11, 1947, 
by Pope Pius XII on Canonical States 
and Secular Institutes for the Attain- 
ment of Christian Perfection is included 
in the new edition as a loose folder to be 
inserted. 

The inclusion throughout the entire 
work of so many important Papal de- 
crees, instructions, constitutions and 
decisions pertaining to Religious, given 
verbatim as they are in most instances, 
makes Fr. Schaefer’s work not only an 


authoritative commentary, but also a 


veritable source book of the Canon Law 
on Religious. 

In the earlier editions the Index was 
not always easy to use. In the new 
edition, however, it has been amended 
by the elimination of much that was 
uselessly repetitious. It is still based 
upon marginal numbers rather than 
pages, but the insertion of marginal 
numbers at closer intervals in the text 
of the new edition renders it much more 
convenient for the reader to find the 
matter sought from the Index. Finally, 
a concordance of the marginal numbers 
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of the previous and the present new edi- 
tion is added. 
Cauuistus Smiru. O.F.M. 


With the Fathers of the 


Church 


It is no escapism for a priest of our 
turbulent time to withdraw spiritually, 
and as a matter of conscientious occupa- 
tion, to the world of ancient Christi- 
anity in order to refresh his soul with 
those early manifestations of our holy 
Faith. Such a “‘retreat’’ is, indeed, apt 
to give us a fuller historical assurance 


and a livelier dogmatic understanding of 


our Catholic position. We may gain 
from such reading a deeper appreciation 
of the Christian way of life, rendering us 
more zealous and more efficient workers 
for Christ and His kingdom. It was the 
study of the Fathers of the Church that 
made Cardinal Newman a Catholic, and 
has brought many educated converts to 
the true Faith since his time. The 
study of the Fathers and ancient Chris- 
tian writers has vindicated the scrip- 
tural and apostolic foundation of the 
doctrines and practices of the Catholic 
Church even in the eyes of those that 
have not yet brought themselves to 
following the lead of the historical 
facts. 

We may, therefore, congratulate our- 
selves on the appearance of translations 
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16mm. FILM PROJECTION 


Test DeVry’s entirely new “Bantam” 
16mm. sound-silent projector . .. See with 
your own eyes the brighter, clearer pic- 
tures—rock steady at both sound and silent 
speeds ... Hear the glorious new richness 
and clarity of tone—new realism in repro- 
duction of voice, music, sound effects. 
Indeed a complete “Theatre-in-a-Suitcase,” 
the DeVr, “Bantam” gives you projector, 
amplifier, speaker and screen, all in one 
compact, lightweight case...for only $345 
Send today for colorful folder fully de- 
scribing ¢t DeVry “Bantam” 16mm. 
sound-silent projector—see an actual 
demonstration soon. 
pciapebararencnancmancsenasabanasaren 
aa DeVry Corporation HPR-E12 | 
| 1111 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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of many works of the Fathers of the 
Church and other ancient Christian 
writers into English under Catholic 
auspices. Two separate series of trans- 
lations have been launched, one under 
the general title THE FATHERS OF 
THE CHURCH, |! sponsored by Ludwig 
Schopp of the Cosmopolitan Science and 
Art Service Co., New York City; the 
other entitled ANCIENT CHRISTIAN 


‘THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. 
Vol. I. The Apostolic Fathers. Translated by 
Francis X. Glimm, Joseph M-F. Marique, S.J., 
Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. (Ludwig Schopp, edi- 
torial director; Cima Publishing Co., New 
York City, pp. xii + 401; price $3. 60). 
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that serves for generations 


ELECT carved wood figures 
and furniture by Ameri- 
can Seating Company, and 
yours will be’ the church 
beautiful not only today, but 
for congregations yet un- 
born. For fine wood furnish- 
ings take on added dignity 
and distinction with the 
passing years. Available are 
carved wood figures, chancel 
furniture and folding chairs. 
Write for details today. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Highest quality, reasonably 
priced. American Universal 
Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, 
and Tablet-Arm Chairs; 
Universal Tables; Steel Fold- 
ing Chairs; and Bodiform 
Auditorium Chairs. 
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WRITERS,? published by The Newman 
Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland. 
The first volume of each series is here 
being reviewed.’ As to size, the volumes 
of the first-named series contain over 
twice as much material as the second. 
The physical make-up of the books of 
both series is that of beautiful and last- 
ing library editions. Scholarly editorial 
boards and translators are at work on 
both undertakings. As to the contents, 
there is bound to be a considerable 
amount of overlapping, although the 
two series will certainly also comple- 
ment each other by differences in the 
works selected for translation. Of the 
great classics which have become the 
common possession of mankind, there 
exist usually several translations of 
scholarly and literary distinction in the 
different cultured languages. Anyone 
who would really acquaint himself with 
such works will make it a point to be- 
come familiar with all or the more impor- 
tant translations of recognized value. 
In such undertakings great difficulties 
all too often confront the good translator 
who would be both scrupulously loyal 
to the ancient wording and most con- 
siderate of the modern reader’s moods 
and tastes. There must always be a 
happy medium, passable to the exacting 
scholar and to the discerning layman. 
There is room, then, for different scholars 
working on the same patristic writings. 
May Catholic scholarship of the English- 
speaking world vie in a holy contest of 
raising for us the golden treasures of the 
early Christian literature! 

Of the two volumes under discussion 
that of “‘The Fathers of the Church”’ 
contains—besides St. Clement’s (of 
Rome) Letter to the Corinthians and 

2 ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 
Vol. I. The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome 
and St. Ignatius of Antioch. Translated by 
James A. Kleist, S.J. (edited by Johannes 
Quasten and Joseph C. Plumpe, The Newman 


Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland; pp. ix + 
162; price $2.50). 
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St. Ignatius’ (of Antioch), the content of 
Vol. I of “ Ancient Christian Writers’ — 
all the other works termed “writings of 
the Apostolic Fathers” : St. Clement’s so- 
called Second Letter to the Corinthians, 
St. Polycarp’s Letter to the Philippians, 
the Martyrdom of St. Polycarp, the 
Didaché or Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, the Letter of Barnabas, the 


Shepherd of Hermas, the Letter to, 


Diognetus, the Fragments of Papias. 
A mere perusing of these titles makes us 
realize that a veritable treasury of wis- 
dom, culture, heroism and holiness re- 
vealed in early Christianity is here pre- 
sented. In these primitive writings, as 
in a mirror, all Christians whose minds 
and hearts are wholly set on the Truth 
and Way and Life of Jesus Christ find a 
dogmatic creed, a moral code, an 
ecclesiastical constitution and, above all, 
an inward character of devotional, 
supernatural, sacramental life that are 
self-authenticating. 

Reference has been made to the 
difficulties encountered by translators of 
such ancient texts. But the readers of 
the books under review will agree that 
the translators have succeeded well in 
presenting us with fluent modern ver- 
sions. The following observations are 
entirely in the nature of helpful sugges- 
tions and hints for the production of still 
more self-revealing renditions of those 
ancient originals. They are not meant 
as criticisms of mistakes or real blem- 
ishes. For this reason no direct cita- 
tions will be made as these would con- 
tribute nothing to the purpose of the 
remarks. To begin with, the word 
‘“*Hades’’ seems too innocuous to make 
the modern reader perceive the full 
meaning and force it possessed in the 
ancient world. Besides its fabled as- 
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sociations of mythology, “‘Hades’’ was 
for the ancient man the ever dreaded 
yet inevitable way of existence under 
ground in the land of shadows, cut off 
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from the zestful and desirable pursuits of 
this life, as an undistinguished member 
of the great “‘herd’’ of the dead. For 
the same reason the representation of 
death as a “shepherd”—the Greek 
originals, of course, employ this term— 
does not convey the impression of sub- 
jection to the dreadful and everlasting 
coercion of this gloomy master. Might 
the word ‘‘ Hades” and the reference to 
death as a “‘shepherd”’ not be replaced 
with expressions like the “dreaded abyss 
of the netherworld”’ and “‘death’s rigid 
constraints’? Again, the adjective 
“heavenly” in contrast to earthly ene- 
mies, and the expression “enemies in 
heaven” in the same connection, do not 
sound right. Have we enemies in 
heaven or heavenly enemies? There 
seems to be here a clear allusion to 
Ephesians, ii. 2 and vi. 12, where the 
English translations call these enemies 
‘*wicked spirits on high” who even more 
dangerously than visible enemies of 
this earth oppose our heavenly destiny. 
Again, expressions such as “‘men lawless 
above sin” and “lawless period’’ should 
better read “‘men without the law yet 
above sin” and “period without the 
law.” We have here a reference to St. 
Paul’s argument in Romans, vi. 15: 
‘* Are we to sin because we are not under 
the Law but under grace? By no 
means....”” As a last example, the 
translation “be good lawgivers one to 
another’’ would gain considerably in 
clarity if it were made to read “set a 
good example one to another” for this is 
its evident meaning in the context. 
However, despite the possibility of such 
improvements, the present translations 
are an admirable achievement, and will 
no doubt enlighten the mind and rejoice 
the heart of every reader. They cer- 
tainly should be among the treasured 
reading of every priest and many lay- 
men. 


Tarcistus A. Ratruer, O.S.A. 
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St. Benedict’s Rule for Monas- 
teries! 


The most striking quality of the Ruje 
of St. Benedict is its adaptability to the 
ever-changing requirements of time and 
place since St. Benedict’s day. To the 
introduction and propagation of this 
great document we owe many of the influ- 
ences which have contributed to the 
civilization that is ours. The precepts 
of the Rule gave dignity to manual 
labor and resulted in the construction of 
many of the cathedrals, abbeys, and 
churches in the countries of Western 
Europe. It made a garden of the wilder- 
ness that was the legacy of the bar- 
barians. The systematic reading and 
study ordered by the Rule converted very 
unpromising material into classical 
scholars who took a foremost part in the 
preservation of classical pagan literature 
and of the Holy Scriptures themselves. 
Modified and adapted from time to time, 
it met the necessities and conditions of 
various agencies and countries and 
formed the fundamental basis of a great 
variety of other religious bodies. Even 
the famous school in which St. Patrick 
pursued his studies later adopted a 
modification of the Benedictine Rule. 
Charlemagne ordered a most careful 
transcript of the document disseminated 
throughout the monasteries of his em- 
pire. The genius of St. Benedict had, 
through the elimination of austerity and 
the sinking of the individual in the 
community, adapted a system essentially 
Eastern to Western conditions, with 
beneficent results attested by the his- 
tory of succeeding ages. 

Many are the editions and recensions 
of the original text. The so-called Re- 
ceived Text has been generally accepted 
since the eleventh century. It resulted 
from a combination of two more ancient 

1 St. Benedict’s Rule for Monasteries. 'Trans- 


lated by Leonard J. Doyle (St. John’s Abbey 
Press, Collegeville, Minn.; pp. 92). 
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chases by the Clergy of cloth- 
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versions—one an Oxford manuscript, 
the other stemming from a manuscript 
at Monte Cassino, possibly written by 
St. Benedict’s own hand. A translation 
of this latter,version, the Codex Sangal- 
lensis 914, is regarded as the most 
authentic extant text of the Rule. Dom 
Butler and Dom Benno Linderbauer 
both used this Codex as the basis of their 
critical editions. 

Leonard J. Doyle, Secular Oblate of 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota, has given us a new translation of 
the Latin text. By striking out certain 
archaic forms and presenting the docu- 
ment in modern American literary 
phraseology he has given his translation 
a distinct appeal to the modern reader. 
Another merit of the translation is its 
use of sense lines to. facilitate public 
reading of the Rule. We note par- 
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ticularly the admonition to the cellarer 
of the monastery (p. 47): 


“Let him take the greatest care 

of the sick, of children, of guests and 
of the poor, 

knowing without doubt 

that he will have to render an account 
for all these 

on the Day of Judgment.” 


A passage on the correction of boys does 
not burke the problem of corporal 
punishment. It advises that boys in 
adolescence, whenever delinquent, are to 
“be subjected to severe fasts or brought 
to terms by harsh beatings, that they 
may be cured”’ (p, 46). Again we read 
that boys who commit certain faults 
through carelessness, are to be whipped 
(p. 61). This discipline seems to be in 
strict accord with certain Scriptural 
injunctions. St. Benedict’s knowledge 
of the Scriptures was prodigious. Chap- 
ter 4, treating of instruments of good 
works, contains 72 rules of Christian 
perfection, every one of which is drawn 
from Holy Writ. The translator has 
given us the references in footnotes. 
To the abbot St. Benedict counsels 
moderation (p. 83): 


“In administering correction 
he should act prudently and not go to 
excess, 


lest in seeking too eagerly to scrape off 


the rust 
he break the vessel.” 
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The Rule was written for monasteries, | degrees of that great virtue as possible 
“that by its observance in monasteries for a Christian in any walk of life. 
we may show that we have attainedsome This single chapter is a manual of Chris- 
degree of virtue and the rudiments of tian perfection. For monks, nuns, Ob- 
the religious life’ (p. 91). It is pos- lates, students, and the general reader, 
sible, as Aldridge has shown in his‘“*The ‘St. Benedict’s Rule for Monasteries” 
Spirit of St. Benedict,” to adapt this is an adequate and pleasing translation 











work to the spiritual needs of the faith- of the famous charter of Western mon- 

ful at large. Certainly the chapter on __asticism. 

humility (pp. 20-28) presents the 12 Paut E. Campse tt, M.A., Litt.D. 
a, a 
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